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WHOLE week away from you, dear bro- 

ther Max! Now I, ‘who have been accus- 
tomed to recite to you at night, as regularly as 
Isaid my prayers, ‘everything'that had befallen 
me during the day, do not know, really, how I 
am to get upon paper, or how they would look 
even if I could get them there, all the im- 
portant particulars of these last seven days. 
And of course you are dying to hear them. 
As certainly 48 the evening comes, don’t I 
know you are watching and wishing for Mag- 
gie to steal into your quiet studio and sit down 
by your side, and tell you all the trifles that 
make up her life? Vastly significant they 
appear to you; at least the tender interest with 
which you listen to them, always persuades me 
. You ought not to look so wonderfully 
entertained if you really-are afflicted, you 
know. It is a premeditated, cool-blooded de- 
sign on your part to train me to tediousness, 
my beloved hypocrite. If I could sit in the 
old plnce, Max! It seems so odd to talk to 
you and not encounter your kind, true eyes, 
nor feel the tender sweep of your fingers ° 
over my hair. Ah! well, I must be thankful 
for the privilege of talking with you even in 
this stupid fashion. But don’t let any one slip 
into my chair by your side, and my place in 
your heart, while I am away from you, Max. 
There! Is that jealousy? I so strongly sus- 
pect so, that I would scratch out the request, 
only erasures are just like mistakes in life, 
certain to attract attention at once, while fair, 
smooth writing is scarcely noticed. Help me 
not to be jealous, my good Max. Of all crea- 
tures, I abhor a jealous woman. 

And so, I am a governess. I repeat the fact 
to myself several times a day, striving to realize 
the dignity and responsibility of my position, 
and the glory of doing something and being 
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i, satiation but though I find the “doiag 
something” very pleasant, I have not yet dis- 
covered the glory nor the sweetness of inde- 
pendence; so much is yet to comie. 

I suppose you understood why I expressed 
to you the whole of my first quarter’s salary, 
which I receive in advance. Did you say 
(thinking you would have to return it all to 
me), “That absurd child, Maggie?’ Well, you 
know I could not use a penny of it till it had 
passed through your hands, and you will par- 
don me for putting you to a little extra trouble. 
Would not you forget me if I didn’t do some 
foolish thing to keep myself in your care and 
remembrance? And money is profane until it 
is given away. Love’s touch sanctifies it, and 
makes it worthy to use. How do some women 
feel so proud and exclusive, and experience 
such satisfaction in taking care of themselves? 
I don’t understand. I like to be helped. I 
like to be = care of. I like wy ure every~ 
thing “ours,” and nothing “ mine” or “yours.’ 
So let us share our spoils between us, old 
darling, and let me tease you a little for my 
portion. I shall not enjoy purchasing so much 
as a ribbon for my hair without first exercising 
my diplomatic powers in persuading you that 
it is highly necessary to my happiness and 
yours, and it will be absolutely without value 
unless prefaced by a pout anda kiss. What 
tricks you used to play me, Max, stuffing your 
portemonnaie with worthless paper when your 
funds ran low, and exhibiting its plethoric state 
merely to make me exclaim at your good for- 
tune, and scold you for the trifling sum you 
doled out to me, not guessing it was all you 
had. After a time I began to mistrust the de- 
ception you were practicing on me, but tried to 
conceal my suspicions; for, truly, it seemed to 
hurt you Jess to be reproved for a lack of 
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generosity than to be thought unable to gratify Q were slowly perishing for the food necessary to 


every foolish caprice of mine. How plainly I 
can hear that oft-repeated tragical exclamation 
of yours—“ Never marry a poor devil of an 
artist, Maggie!’ But, indeed, sir, I shall if 
I like him. “Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is’—you know the rest. It is 
the truest of all Solomon’s true things. How- 
ever, while my brother so completely fills my 
heart, there can be no room for any other oc- 
cupant. 

I haven’tseen anything yet of the.stereotyped 
male relative of the family who always falls in 
love with the governess. I’m looking for him 
every day. I think I should recognize him at 
sight. He is a brigandish sort of fellow, with 
a masterly, domineering air, cynical, sneering, 
sceptical, and rude to insolence, with an espe- 
cial contempt for women which he is at no 
trouble to conceal. Sometimes he is exteriorly 
of Rochester-like ugliness; but not often, for it 
requires the Bronté genius to manage an ugly 
hero successfully, and the lesser lights dare not 
attempt it. I suspect my hero will be rather 
striking in personal appearance, with some 
notable peculiarity which will distinguish him 
from all other men—flame-like eyes, mountain- 
ous brows, a flowing sea-green beard, or some- 
thing equally remarkable. Do you suppose I 
shall be able to resist such irresistible attrac- 
tions, Max? In the books, you know, there is 
usually a struggle on the fated woman’s part; 
but she is like a fly in a snare, and her “ fate” 
is the spider sitting calm and imperturbable in 
the centre of the mesh he has woven, watching 
with beautiful serenity her spasmodic efforts to 
free herself from the entanglement, perfectly 
conscious of his power, and quietly waiting his 
final triumph. Isn’t the prospect a little fright- 
ful, dear? 

Well, I find my new home a most enchanting 
spot, lacking nothing but your presence to make 
it a very Paradise. Doubtless something else 
is wanting to complete the happiness of the 
other dwellers here, for, alack ! nothing on earth 
is quite perfect and satisfying. When I look 
into the wistful face of the lovely mistress of 
this charming home, I am more than ever im- 
pressed with the truth that ease, luxury and 
beautiful surroundings do not yield peace and 
heart-contentment.. What may be the thing 
lacking to make the happiness of my lady, I 
do not know; but that there is a failure some- 
where, one has only to meet her longing, melan- 
choly eyes to perceive. There is a pathos in 
her sweet face sometimes that touches me to 
tears—a wishfulness and hunger, as if her heart 


its life. 

The master of “Forest Home” I have not 
yet seen. Business, I learn, keeps him much 
away, and it is only at intervals that he 
is at liberty to join his family. “T used to 
remain with him,” remarked Mrs. Duncan, 


with flushing cheek, in communicating this fact, - 


“and we only flitted hither for a few brief, 
delightful weeks in the summer and autumn; 
but of late it has seemed best, on the children’s 
account, that I should make my home per 
manently here, and—and Luther advises it, 
The location is so beautiful, quiet, and health- 
ful, that, but for the separation it involves, I 
think I should be supremely happy in our 
Forest Home.” 

Do you know, while she talked, the impres 
sion forced itself upon me that it was not more 
the separation than a feeling of its needlessness 
which stood in the way of her “supreme” hap- 
piness? Yet it is quite possible that I do not 
apprehend the real state of affairs, 

My charges are good-tempered, joyour 
hearted little girls, who seem in nowise af 
fected by madam’s melancholy, and with whom 
an hour’s romp after the day’s discipline keeps 
me on excellent terms. I find my influence 
over the darlings already exceeding that of 
Madam Duncan, from the simple fact that they 
are assured of my hearty sympathy in all their 
innocent pleasures and beautiful hopes, which 
she, by her sad, irresponsive manner, when they 
appeal to her, tacitly reproves. Their joyous 
ness appears to suggest to her only the sorrows 
of their future years. She cannot rejoice in the 
present sunshine, because her eye is constantly 
fixed on the approaching shadow, which ‘she 
never reflects may be purely imaginary. 

“Ah, how carelessly happy they are!” she 
says, with asigh. “They have no prescience 
of the coming griefs and disappointments— 
they are having their sunniest days.” 

“Tam by no means so certain on that last 
point, my dear madam,” I answer cheerfully. 
“There are many golden days waiting them in 
the future, I fully believe; and they will have 
joys as far transcending their present ones, a8 
the woman’s capacity for happiness is greater 
than the child’s, That they will have trou- 
bles, too, who can doubt? but are they free 
from these now? Do they not have, every 
day of their lives, some little cross or disap- 


pointment, seeming to them, for the moment, . 


as heavy as they are able to bear? The popu- 
lar notion that childhood is the happiest season 
of life, I believe to be in part a fallacy. It 
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has a blessed innocence, I know, and is not § lived only the sunny side. You have not 
burdened with the weighty responsibilities of ; loved—you have not tasted the joy and woe 
later years ; and looking back upon it, its trials 2 of woman’s life. There are bitter, bitter les- 
appear so insignificant that we count them ¢ sons in store for you, my friend.” 

as nothing in comparison with the troubles of I feel borne out of myself to answer, without 


—* 





our maturity ; but did we feel them so light ) thought of the sting my words may possibly 
when they were passing? In proportion to ‘ give the sensitive heart of my listener—“ Please 
our strength, were they not as hard to bear ) God, the bitterer the lessons the more wisdom 
as any which come to us in after-time? I ¢ shall they teach me. What if I suffer disap- 
think so; but be tnis as it may, you do not wish ) pointment in my dearest hopes? What if I 
your darlings to remain always children. You ¢ find my faith misplaced, my love scorned ? 
would rather see them pressing forward, though $ Shall I weep, and charge my wrongs to heaven 
by rough and perilous ways, to the innocence 2 by saying, it is woman’s lot to suffer such? 
and happiness of true wisdom, than to keep .{ Let me rather bring myself to judgment, and 
them forever, if you could, in the innnocence .) by a careful weighing of evidence, discover 
and happiness of ignorance ?” whether my unhappiness may not. be attribu- 

“Tf they were only boys,” she muses, sadly, ) table mainly to some fault or failure on my own 
half evading my interrogation, “I could think 
of their future with more cheerfulness and 


part, and finding it so, let me set myself to the 
work of correcting my errors, thereby making 
courage; they would be stronger for the con- 2 my experience not a warning solely, but aservice 
flicts of life, and more certainly conquerors ; $ to those whose life-lessons are yet unlearned.” 
but for woman there is only suffering and sub- ) But I am half sorry for my impulsive speech, 
mission, Can you wonder that I am sad, look- ( Max, for I know not what my lady’s sorrow . 
ing forward to the years which can bring little $5 may be, nor was her case in my thought while 
but sorrow and desolation to my children?” ¢ I was speaking, though it seems as if she 
And she quotes, with mournful intonation, § thought I intended a rebuke. She withdraws 
some poetical reflections of Mrs. Hemans, cor- 2 from me, as if fearing that she had betrayed 
responding to her feeling, the exact words of § herself to one incapable of understanding and 
which do not come readily tomy thought, but 2 of sympathizing with her, and is resolved to 
they are hardly worth the trouble of looking ¢ suffer alone. I cannot unsay what I have said, 
up merely to cite correctly, since they are true ) but I add softly—“‘This is my theory, Mrs. 
only from a wrong stand-point, if I may be ¢ Duncan, but when my trial comes I cannot say 
permitted an expression somewhat paradoxical, § but I may act contrary to all my preconceived 
They serve chiefly to show the error of making ? ideas of right.” 
a too general application of principles deduced “ Ah! I have not the slightest doubt of that,” 
from one’s own sad life-experience. she says, warming again toward me. “It is 
I cannot easily yield assent to views of that ¢ easy to preach heroism when one is not on the 
sort, you may know, dear Max, and respondwith ) rack, but when every nerve is quivering with 
some warmth—“I must deny that there is ¢ torture——’ 
nothing for woman but suffering and submis- “Then,” I conclude the sentence which she 
sion—that is, a craven, forced submission, such ? leaves unfinished, “one ought to lean on God’s 
as I suppose you mean, for in a willing, joyful § strength and do in His might what one is unable 
resignation to God’s wise providence there is 2 to do in one’s own——” 


ne nyt” = ; paver boa e-one E [The remainder of this letter, relating chiefly 
lot was solely ‘to make idols, and to find them ri P : 
S aig to personal matters, is omitted, as will be all 

clay, and to bewail her worship,’ I should cer- yas: . 

: : . portions in later letters disconnected from the 
tainly feel like reproaching her Maker for otis rded.] 
sending her into life without some better thing 2 TY therein recorded. 
todo; but I have full faith in her glorious mis- * * * * Forest Home is no longer a still, 
sion to inspire pure aims, and to infuse the ten- 2 sweet cloister, but a noisy, bustling hotel, where 
derness and truth of her inmost sacred life into § one can scarcely find a place of seclusion. The 
good, noble works, though they come not be- 2 master has returned, bringing with him a crowd 
fore the world in her name, and are only in spirit { of city guests, and there is a stir and tumult of 
hers,” life through all the house and grounds, in strik- 
But my sad-eyed lady shakes her head ( ing contrast tothe dreamy quiet that has reigned 
méurnfully, and says—“ Ah! one can see you § here since my arrival, and which seemed so 
have had no dark experiences yet; you-have 2. peculiarly a property of the place, that 1 would 
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not have believed the world could drive it 
out. I feel a touch of discontent, Max. My 
occupation for the time is gone, for Lutie and 
Alice, wholly engrossed with the visitors, have 
no thought for their studies, and Mr. Duncan 
commands that they shall not be troubled with 
books during his stay, but shall have their 
little holiday with the rest. He seems ex- 
ceedingly fond of the children, and they return 
his aflection tenfold, a fact which somehow con- 
fiicts with my preconceived opinions of the 
man. I should have looked for a sort of shy- 
ness in their manner toward him—a shrinking 
amounting almost to an aversion, when he ap- 
proached them. On the contrary, they seem 
restless out of his presence, following him 
everywhere, and clinging to him with a love 
and confidence, such as they never manifest in 
their intercourse with the mother. Do the 
acknowledged pure and true instincts of child- 
hood detect a good in him which my prejudices 
or my perverted instincts will not permit me to 
see? Or does human nature in children, as in 
adults, respond to kindness though it come 
from an evil source? Or is filial love a di- 
vinely implanted principle, which does not re- 
gard the quality of its object, but varies only 
with the capacity of the subject? Or is this 
strong, absorbing affection which I witness, 
merely an extended expression of the mother’s 
inmost life? My theories are all resolved into 
chaos, Max. But you know their Protean na- 
ture—never two days alike. Subject to per- 
petual change and amendment, it is doubtful if 
they will ever get into permanent shape. 

My suspicion regarding the nature of Mrs. 
Duncan’s trouble assumes the form of certainty 
since her husband’s return. The unhappiness 
of the pair in their married relation is a fact 
patent to the eye of the most careless observer. 
Here, too, there is ground for speculation. Is 
the unhappiness founded in radical differences 
of character? Or is it the result purely of 
some misunderstanding, unjustifiable exaction, 
or foolish obstinacy? And which party is 
most largely in fault? A question, this, diffi- 
cult in all cases to answer, though Mr. Dun- 
can’s friends, very evidently, have fully de- 
cided the matter. In their view the gentleman 
is a suffering martyr, deserving the tenderest 
sympathy; and his lady guests seem all to 
have constituted themselves ministering angels 
to his wounded affections. In some unaccount- 
able, indeseribable way he impresses one with 
the conviction, more or less strong, that he is an 
injured, and in his domestic life, a deeply dis- 
appointed man, and creates a current of sympa- 
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thy in his favor into which even I am some- 
times irresistibly drawn; but I am angry with 
myself, and doubly angry with him for my 
momentary persuasion that he is the least cul- 
pable of the two, and more illy prepared, by 
every such relapse, to do the man justice, 

Mrs. Duncan’s offence is certainly not a lack 
of affection for her husband. I should sooner 
think it might be an excess. Is it possible, 
Max, for a wife to render herself and her hus- 
band miserable by loving him too much? 
Come, now, you needn’t smile at my grave in- 
vestigation of this case, nor think me too curi- 
ous in a matter which does not apparently con- 
cern me. I’m not so sure that it doesn’t con- 
cern me. When my brigand with the fiery 
eyes and sea-green beard, comes to take posses- 
sion of me, I shall need, perhaps, all the les 
sons gleaned from observation of the experi- 
ences of other people to help me retain his 
noble affections. I used to think my lot would 
so differ from all others in glory, that there 
could be no comparison between them, and no 
interchange of feeling or experience; but the 
glamor which, in the transition from child to 
woman, makes all things look so wondrously 
beautiful, is wearing gradually off, as you told 
me it would, oh, honored sage; and I am be- 
ginning to look forward to my future life as a 
very prosiaic, commonplace affair, with possi- 
ble points of resemblance to the ordinary lives 
about me. And who knows, Max, but I may 
err by loving too much my “spiritual affinity ;” 
alack! that the sentimentalists have brought 
the term to such derision. Now, do but con- 
sider the sad predicament of the man whose 
wife thinks too much of him! Could anything 
be more aggravating? Not the shadow of a 
recognized fault to hinge a reasonable com- 
plaint upon—not a court of justice that would 
admit his wrongs and grant a verdict in his favor 
even upon the yielding ground of “incompati- 
bility ;’—he is absolutely without redress, poor 
fellow! 

This, so far as I am able to discover, is Mr. 
Duncan’s trouble. His wife, perhaps, does not 
love him too well, but she thinks too much of 
him, and expects too much. I have an im- 
pression that one may love excessively and 
think constantly of another, and still not love 
well nor think wisely. I fancy this may be 
the case with Mrs. Duncan. It does not appear 
that her husband is for a moment out of her 
thought, and yet I cannot see that it is his 
highest good which her mind is pondering, nor 
can I say that it is not. Her eyes follow him 
with a yearning, pleading expression, as if she 
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were constantly hungering for a recognition 
and return of her devotion; but, though the 
desire is natural enough, I hardly think that 
so public an exhibition of it is just the way to 
gain it. She is absurdly jealous, too, watching, 
without even a pretence of concealing her sus- 
picions, every action of Mr. Duncan towards 
his lady visitors, and finding evidently very 
much to increase her unhappiness, though I 
would not feel quite justified in saying that I 
have seen anything in the gentleman’s atten- 
tions to his fair friends which exceeded the 
bounds of politeness and decorum. He appears 
to feel the duties of both host and hostess de- 
volving on him, since the proper mistress of 
the house refuses to give the slightest welcome 
to his invited guests, regarding them all, ap- 
parently, as so many intruders and unlawful 
monopolizers of her husband’s society, which 
she seems to think, by right of marriage, be- 
longs exclusively to herself.. One of the ser- 
vants of the house might fill more adequately 
than she the position of its mistress—not that 
I would infer any lack of qualifications on her 
part for such a position; she lacks nothing, I 
judge, but the spirit. All her fine accomplish- 
ments and powers to please she keeps hidden 
under a bushel, instead of placing them on a 
candlestick to give light to all in the house. 
Her ability to shine in conversation of the 
pleasant sort, in which these people most in- 
dulge, flashing brightly in the shallows, with 
now and then a swift plunge in the deep waters; 
her talent for music, which has been highly 
cultivated, and might be made a source of pure 
pleasure to her friends; her thousand winning 
natural gifts of mind and heart, which would 
render her a most charming companion, she 
chooses not to exercise; and yet I am confident 
that she did not conceal them when her hus- 
band was a wooer; more, I would not be afraid 
to assert that it was by the display of these 
that she first attracted his admiration and 
won his love. And has it ever been demon- 
strated that love could subsist after the with- 
drawal of that which inspired it, except by the 
substitution or discovery of an interior grace 
and beauty surpassing the failing external, in 
which case it is not the same love, but a 
holier? 

Now, because I do not hold the woman 
blameless in the matter of her own unhappi- 
ness, you are not to suppose that I think the 
man any less in fault. There is error on both 
sides, If she were better wife, he would be a 
truer husband; if he were better husband, she 
would be a truer wife. The whole trouble, it 





may be, lies in repeated misapprehensions, with 
their resulting actions and reactions. Mrs, 
Duncan assumes that she is a neglected wife, 
because her husband is less demonstrative than 
in the days of courtship; because he does not 
tell her ten times an hour that she is the life of 
his life, and he could not exist without her; 
because he is not content to sit eternally by her 
side and talk of his affection ; because he enjoys, 
to a degree surpassing her ideas of right, the 
society of other people; because he likes inter- 
course with the business-world, and is full of 
breezy, bustling, active life, that will not per- 
mit him to play the constant lover; and she 
reproaches with eye and lip; grows sad, mor- 
bid, and melancholy; neglects every duty of 
her station, and gives herself up to brood over 
and magnify her wrongs, until they are so dis- 
torted as to bear no likeness to reality. 

Her husband naturally is vexed by her folly, 
which seems to him the very height of ab- 
surdity; but instead of seeking gently and 
tenderly to lift her above it, he assails it with 
ridicule, cutting sarcasm, and harsh invective, 
or treats it with silent contempt, under which 
her sensitive nature sinks, wounded to the 
quick; and by the very process intended to 
expel the feeling that she is not loved, it is 
ripened and developed into absolute belief, to 
be confirmed by every jealously noted word 
and look not embodying the fond devotion 
which she covets. The cause she alleges for 
the effects which he observes—the discontented 
face, the rasping, petulant ways, the neglected 
duties, the disordered dress, the unused powers 
to please—seems to him so insufficient that it 
counts for nothing, and he grows indignant, 
thinking how he was deceived in his choice, by 
a show of virtues and graces which had no real 
substantial basis, and he returns taunts for tears, 
railings for reproaches, contempt for complain- 
ings, and sneers for supplications. His friends 
pity him for being bound to a woman appa- 
rently so greatly his inferior, and so unfitted for 
the station to which he has raised her. He 
pities himself, and his feeling towards the poor 
wife comes at length very near in reality to 
that which at first was purely an imputation 
on her part, and the marriage-bond has grown 
as galling and uncomfortable a fetter as can 
well be imagined, productive of nothing but 
wretchedness. 

There, Max, I believe I have worked out the 
problem at last, though possibly farther de- 
velopments may show some of my positions 
wrong. One error I perceive already in my 
statement. I attributed the misery of this mis- 
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niatched pair to misapprehension, but this is 
only a secondary cause, the prime one lying 
farther back in a supreme selfishness which 
séeks not another’s, but only its own happi- 
ness. 

Since dispatching my last letter to you, do- 
mestic troubles at Forest Home have culmi- 
nated in a tragedy. Is there any sin in writing 
you the details, Max? I feel a little awed by 
the reflection of what these people would think 
of me if they knew how large a space their 
affairs occupy in my letters; but as I regard 
them from a purely philosophic point of view, 
and not with any personal curiosity or malice, 
I do not feel very deeply conscience-stricken 
for the liberty I am taking. At any rate, I 
cannot tell you of my own action in the matter 
without including theirs, and I must always 
submit my conduct to your criticism; it is an 
old habit which I-cannot outgrow. As for you, 
you will read the recital as if it were a story of 
fiction, and think of the characters as of entirely 
mythical personages. 

Two or three evenings ago I was lounging 
with a pleasant book on the little balcony com- 
municating by French windows with the music- 
room, where Lutie and Alice practice and take 
their lessons, and where Mrs. Duncan some- 
times comes to play a plaintive air; for since 
the arrival of company, she will not touch the 
grand instruments in the parlors, but satisfies 

‘her passion for music in a quiet, stealthy way, 
as if fearing to betray her gift. 

Shifting my position the better to avail my- 
self of the waning light, my senses were for a 
moment distracted from the fascinating pages 
in which they had been absorbed, and I became 
for the first time conscious of voices in earnest 
conversation in the adjoining room. There 
being no way of retreat except through the 
occupied apartment (unless I leaped the balus- 
trade, Max), I revealed my proximity by swing- 
ing forward the window-shutter, and dropping 
my book—a somewhat heavy one—upon the 
floor. There was a momentary hush within; 
then I heard Mr. Duncan’s voice saying 
quietly—“Tt is only ‘your little governess; I 
noticed her through the window as I came 
in.” 

So, then, if I am of such small consequence, 
thought the little governess, I will not trouble 
myself to move, and I resumed my book, for- 
getting in a moment the causes which had 
interrupted my reading. 

The increasing darkness, however, made it 
difficult to follow my author’s thought, and, 
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admonished by a sudden dart of pain through 
my straining eyeballs, I closed the book re- 
luctantly, and sat musing on what I had read, 
until through my revery broke the passionate, 
plaintive cry—“ Luther! Luther! you will kill 
me at last !” 

I recognized the voice as Mrs. Duncan’s; 
and then I recollected to have heard the lady 
in the early evening touching the keys to some 
pathetic words in the little music-room, which 
she had entered alone, and whither her husband 
had evidently followed her, for it was his voice 
which I heard again responding to her mourn- 
ful exclamation in cold, cutting tones more 
cruel than the words—“ If you had not told me 
that so frequently, I might feel more awed by 
the prediction.” 

“You think it too long in coming true,” 
she wailed. “Oh, Luther, you wish me 
dead !” 

“T wish nothing, Cora, but to see you re- 
stored to reason and common sense,” he an- 
swered, coldly. 

“T have sorrow enough to deprive me of 
reason. What would you have? Must I wear 
a happy face, and show an untroubled demeanor, 
while you are breaking my heart? With one 
such smile a day as you bestow on Catharine 
Fletcher, I could live, and be—almost con- 
tent.” 

“Show yourself as worthy of smiles as Catha- 
rine Fletcher, and I will give you a thousand 
where I give her one,” was Mr. Duncan’s frigid 
rejoinder. 

The lady responded with a choking sob. 

“One thing you may depend upon,” went 
on the hard, impassive voice, “I shall never 
attempt spending another six weeks in the 
same house with you. Matters grow worse and 
worse. Every reunion disgusts me more and 
more. I am fast losing all regard for you. 
Tears, tears, tears—a perpetual rainy day, with 
a constant muttering thunder of reproaches and 
complaints—it is getting to be more than I can 
stand. Iam done looking for anything like a 
true wifely welcome from you when I come 
home, and past hoping to see you conduct 
yourself like a rational woman, deserving 4 
man’s confidence and respect. You have 
already made my name a by-word and a re 
proach among our acquaintances—a thing to 
be coupled with commiserating and contemptu- 
ous words, Not a day passes but you subject 
me to mortification and humiliation in the 
presence of my guests, and cause me to regret 
the hospitable invitation which brought them 


hither: But I have learned a lesson. Hence- 
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forward I shall know better than to bring my ‘ 
friends here to witness my domestic infelicity, 
and comment on my singular choice.” 

“Spare me! I will go away somewhere,” 
wailed the unhappy wife. “I will go away 
somewhere, and trouble you no more—only do ? 
not talk so cruelly. Maybe God will be kind 
enough to let me die.” 

The man uttered an impatient exclamation, 
wheeled back his chair, and strode toward the 
door. Then I heard a soft, rustling movement, 
as if the weeper had thrown herself at his feet, 
and the tender, yearning heart broke in the 
plaintive cry—“Oh! Luther! If you could ; 
love me a little!” 

“Merit my love, and you will not need to 
plead for it,” he curtly answered; and a mo- § 
ment after the door closed with ungentle force 
behind him. ~ } 

The poor lady abandoned herself to unre- 
strained weeping and lamentation. She was 2 
conscious, in her utter misery, of only one de- ; 
sire—to be dead, and eternally forgetful. Her > 
agonized entreaties to die might have moved ? 
a heart of stone to tears, and mine is no heart ‘ 
of stone, Max. How I longed to go in and ? 
speak some word of comfort, but what could be ; 
said? Hers isa sorrow which sympathy seems >) 
to aggravate rather than soothe. ; 

After awhile the sobbings and moanings died ) 
away, and there wasa long silence in the room, ? 
broken only by an occasional fluttering sigh, ‘ 
or a low-breathed, “God pity me.” Then I ) 
heard the soft rustle of her dress, the quiet 
opening and closing of the door as she stole 
away, through the darkness, to her own room; 
and gathering up my book, I stepped through 
the window, and passed to mine. 

It was very difficult, however, to fix my 
mind again upon the pages which I had found } 
so absorbing an hour before, and after repeated ? 
efforts to revive my failing interest, I threw ‘ 
aside the book, smothered the light, and sat > 
down by the open window to think of Mrs. } 
Duncan’s trouble; for really I could think of § 
nothing beside. Yet I knew well enough all 
my thinking would avail her nothing. No 
plan could I devise in any way likely to adjust 
the differences which rendered her so miserable, 
unless, perhaps, to rouse her woman’s pride 
and dignity, and prick her to an assumption of 
carelessness regarding her husband’s disaffec- 
tion; or, better, to an appearance of perfect 
faith in his fidelity, and even this procedure 
seemed of doubtful issue, for you will remem- 
ber there was no positive proof, though I had 
the impression that Mr. Duncan’s love for his 
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wife was only stagnant, and that simply a little 
judicious management, or, as he might phrase 
it, a little “reason and common-sense,” on her 
part, was all that was needed to bring him back 
to his allegiance. Evidently his late inter- 
view with her had in no wise dampened his 
high spirits, for in the stream of laughter, jest 
and song that floated gayly from the room be- 
low, I recognized his as the leading voice, and 
longed to smother it, feeling how painfully it 
must jar upon the ear of the wretched wife, 
brooding over her miseries up there in the 
darkness and solitude of her little boudoir. 

The dainty time-piece on my mantel chimed. 
musically eleven, and I leaned out my window 
to inhale a last breath of the delicious night- 
air, and to catch a last glimpse of the still 
heaven above, before yielding myself a pris- 
oner to sleep. As I was about to withdraw, a. 
shadowy something, gliding between the trees: 
on the lawn, drew my attention, and I paused, 
with a strangely blended feeling of curiosity 
and apprehension, to watch its movements and 
discover whom or what it might be. Presently 
it came out into open space under the rays of 
the full moon—a woman’s figure, muffled as if 
for concealment, in a heavy shawl, and moy- 
ing rapidly in the direction of the forest. I 
cannot account for the sudden strange impulse 


‘which seized me to pursue, but it was so irre- 


sistible, that almost before I realized what I was 
doing, I was out of my room and half-way 
down the stairs; even then a sense of the 
absurdity, the impropriety of my proceeding 
did not arrest my steps, but while I thought 
how unreasonably you are acting, Maggie Lyon, 
I was hurrying forward as if I had been ur- 
gently called, and there was not a moment to 
lose. 

The light from the open door and windows 
of the billiard-room streamed directly across 
the way I wished to go, and fearing to attract 
the notice of some of its gay occupants, I made 
a wide circuit of that wing of the building, 
arriving at the point where I had last seen the 
object of my pursuit by a longer route, and at: 
a later moment than accorded with my feverish 
haste and impatience. No person was visible 
anywhere in the moonlit space where I stood, 
and I looked down with a feeling of dread and 
oppression into the solemn gloom of the woods 
toward which I had seen the mysterious figure 
gliding ; still it seemed I conld not turn back 
or pause, something stronger than my fear 
hurried me forward into the darkness. 

A heavy, bounding step behind me, a cold 
touch upon my hand, startled me violently as 
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I entered the shadow; then I recognized the 
earess and low, gratified whine of the great New- 
foundland dog, which Mr. Duncan honored by 
the name of Pope Leo, and:grateful for the prof- 
fered escort, I patted him encouragingly, and 
pushed valiantly on. Save now and then the 
crackling of a dry twig, which might have been, 
indeed, wholly fancied, I had nothing to guide 
me in my pursuit, until my canine friend, with 
a half human comprehension of my object, 
paused a moment, and began to sniff the ground, 
then quietly slipped ahead of me, lagging oc- 
casionally to touch my hand, as if to re-insure 
me to invite faith in his sagacity. 

I had rambled over the same ground by day- 
light several times, since my domestication at 
Forest Home, and found it delightful, but at 
that hour the place was indescribably lonely 
and awful, wrapped in dense shadow, which 
here and there a straggling ray of moonlight, 
through the interlacing tree-tops, seemed to 
intensify. Grotesque shapes, startling me even 
while I knew they were pure creations of fancy, 
darted hither and thither in the way before me; 
black, bat-like things fanned my face in the 
darkness; elfish whisperings and rustlings 
stirred the sultry air, and now and then the 
long, shuddering note of the screech-owl echo- 
ing through the wood, thrilled me with the 
creeping horror which the sound always in- 
spired even when heard at a distance. The 
mysterious nature of my errand, too, tended to 
deepen the feeling of awe that oppressed me. 
Whom I was pursuing, or with what object, I 
had no idea. The thought occurred to me that 
it might have been a maniac whom I had seen 
disappearing in the direction I had taken, and 
then I remembered to have heard of an insane 
woman in the neighborhood, who required to 
be constantly watched, so determined was she 
upon self-destruction, and who was particularly 
dangerous, if thwarted at a time when her pur- 
pose was nearly carried into execution. In- 
stantly the conviction flashed upon my mind 
that it was she I was following, and I pictured 
the fury with which she would turn upon me 
when she found herself discovered—-thought 
how terrible it would be to perish there by a 
maniac hand—suffered your anguish, my darl- 
ing Max, when you should hear of my tragi- 
cal fate, and still it seemed I must go for- 
ward. 

An opening in the trees, and a damp wind 
blowing coolly in my heated face,"warned me 
that I was nearing the sheet of limpid water 
lying like a great mirror in the frame of the 
woods—a favored resort of the visitors of the 
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house, who flock thither daily to bathe, or sail 
or fish, as the mood dictates. 

A carriage-way, cutting directly through the 
forest, leads easily and pleasantly from the 
lawn to the lake;. but my pilot had taken me 
quite aside of this, tracking the steps of the 
fugitive, who had probably avoided the open 
road, through fear of meeting some chance 
pleasure-seeker returning from moonlight sail 
or ramble. 

A few yards further, andI came to the edge of 
the water, dark and shadowy with the reflection 
of the thick growth of trees upon its banks, but 
glimmering like molten silver at the centre, 
with the clear sky, the few steady stars, and the 
full, radiant moon, shining in its serene depths, 
A profound silence pervaded the solitary place; 
an ominous silence it seemed to me, presaging 
some fearful sound which I waited, with in- 
drawn breath and throbbing heart, to hear; 
but there came only a cool breeze rustling ia 
the trees, and the “Oh holy, holy!” of a her- 
mit thrush floating serenely over the water 
from the woods on the opposite shore. Was I 
dreaming? I drew my hand once or twice 
across my eyes, half expecting the strange, 
beautiful scene before them to vanish, and the 
familar walls of my room to rise in its stead, 
with white-curtained window gleaming in place 
of the silvery sheen of the pond, but the vision 
remained. I had that curious, perplexed 
feeling which we sometimes experience, as if 
the thing happening were a fragment of some 
other life, as if we had somehow, somewhere 
had a foregleam of it, and were acting an or- 
dained part; but the impression will not be 
fixed, coming and going like heat-lightning, 
with confusing glimmer, leaving us in the dark, 
at the moment when we had thought to catch 
the missing link in the broken chain of asso- 
ciation. 

Pope Leo, troubled by my inaction, licked 
my hand and whined softly, turning his ear 
listeningly toward the alder-thicket, a few rods 
beyond the point where we were standing. A 
soft plash like the dip of an oar rippled the 
silence, but my eyes sweeping the moonlit 
water from shore to shore, could discern no 
moving thing. Suddenly out of the shadow of 
the thicket darted a tiny boat with a solitary 
passenger bending to the oar, and I recognized 
at once my escaped lunatic, and fancied that I 
divined her purpose. Near the banks the water 
was shallow, and fall of the tangled roots of 
flags and lilies, and she was sailing out into the 
depths to find her death. 

Without an instant’s reflection, acting purely 
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from impulse as I had done throughout, I ran 
down to the little cove where I knew some of 
the pleasure-boats were anchored, and hastily 
loosing one from its mooring, pushed it by 
main strength into the water, springing in as it 
slid from the sand, followed closely by Leo, 
who seemed to feel himself elected to attend 
me to the end of my mad adventure. 

Having practiced boating to a considerable 
extent since my sojourn here, I handle the oars 
with a moderate degree of assurance; but by 
some unskilful management this time, attribut- 
able perhaps to my nervousness and haste, I 
got entangled in a bed of lilies, losing thereby 
some precious moments, which gave the boat I 
had undertaken to pursue so far the advantage 
that, when I came out into clear sailing, I saw 
it glancing like the tiniest leaf a quarter of a 
mile away. Sending mine forward by the 
longest sweeps in my power, I gained upon it 
rapidly, however, for its oars were idle now, 
and it seemed drifting without direction. Sud- 
denly—for I had come near enough to observe 
its movements—I saw the figure in the boat 
rise to its feet and stretch its arms upwards, as 
if invoking the mercy of God; then it sank 
with an inarticulate cry—the boat rocked gently 
to one side, vibrated to the other, righted itself, 
and floated away empty and aimless. 

At a word, Leo bounded into the water, and 
swam like a monster fish towards the spot where 
the unhappy suicide had disappeared, I follow- 
ing with desperate strokes, bewailing the limits 
of my power. All the success of the under- 
taking depended now on the courage and 
strength of my dumb but faithful friend, whose 
movements, so far as I could discern them, I 
watched with keenest anxiety. Would he ever 
be able to accomplish the work I had sent him 
out to perform? Ages of suffering seemed to 
roll over me while I waited in suspense. If it 
had been the most precious of lives—even your 
life, my blessed Max—trembling so between 
time and eternity, I could scarcely have been 
wrought up to a more intense degree of anxiety. 
And yet you will say it was only a poor crazed 
being, better dead than alive, whom I was 
periling self to save. 

Once or twice Leo swam towards me, as if 
begging to give up the search, but with an in- 
dignant and commanding gesture I drove him 
back. At last, with straining eyes, I descried 
him rising a few yards to the right with some 
object clinched firmly in his teeth, and with an 
encouraging cry I bore down upon him, reached 
out my arms and laid hold of his insensible 
burden, and somehow dragged it into the boat, 
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which was nearly capsized in the strain. It 
was an exertion of strength which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I could not have made; a 
power outside myself seemed to inspire me. 
For a moment I sank nerveless and exhausted 
beside the rescued stranger in the bottom of the 
boat, the dog crouching at my feet, panting, but 
exultant. 

Then the thought that perhaps it might prove 
only a body, and not a life, that we had saved, 
roused me again to action, and, seizing the oars, 
I put hastily back to the shore, running upon 
the sand in the clear, open, moonlit space at the 
termination of the forest road, Lifting the un- 
conscious form to search for signs of life, the 
head, with its long, clinging tresses, fell back 
upon my arm, and the light struck full in the 
death-white face of Mrs. Duncan! 

(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
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THE SONG OF TIME. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


OOK out! lift up the window high! 
Old Father Time is going by! 

Quick! look before the sight is gone! 
With restless foot he hurries on, 
And shakes his hour-glass in his hands, 
To swifter make its flowing sands; 
While, through the distance, faint but clear, 
Oh, list! his pilgrim song I hear! 


“On! on! I must not, cannot stay! 

No resting-place is in my way ! 

Through summer’s blossom-scented grass, 
O’er autumn’s yellow leaves I pass; 

The flowers of May my step lays low; 

I press through winter’s drifted snow— 
On! on! forever more I go! 


“But wheresoe’er my path may be, 

Decay and change still follow me; 

And beauty goes as fades the rose, 

And bliss a rainbow-bubble glows ; 

And Youth grows old, and Love grows cold, 
And Hope proves false as morning dew; 
’Mid earth’s cold blasts there’s nothing lasts, 
Oh, nothing but the soul that’s true! 


“ That cannot die! It lives for aye! 

It keeps its bloom eternally! 

Unstained by Passion’s heated breath, 
Unbowed by Fear, untouched by Death, 
Sublimely beautiful and free, 


Serene, alone, it smiles at me !” 


Oh, Father Time! farewell! farewell ! 
With thy swift steps our lives depart! 
But may thy sofig forever dwell 
An inspiration in each heart! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 





“VT MUST have it, Charles,” said the hand- 
some little wife of Mr. Whitman. “So, 
don’t put on that sober face.” 

“Did I put on a sober face?” asked the hus- 
band, with an attempt to.smile that was any- 
thing but a success. 

“Yes, sober as a man on trial for his life. 
Why, it’s as long as the moral law. There, 
dear, clear it up, and look as if you had at least 
one friend in the world. What money-lovers 
you men are!” 

“How much will it cost?” inquired Mr. 
Whitman. There was another effort to look 
cheerful and acquiescent. 

“About forty dollars,’ was answered, with 
just a little faltering in the lady’s voice, for she 
knew the sum would sound extravagant. 

“Forty dollars!’ Why, Ada, do you think I 
am made of money?” Mr. Whitman’s counte- 
nance underwent a remarkable change of ex- 
pression. 

“T declare, Charles,” said his wife, a little 
impatiently, “you look at me as if I were an 
object of fear instead of affection. I don’t think 
this is kind of you. I’ve only had three silk 
dresses since we were married, while Amy 
Blight has had six or seven during the same 
period, and every one of hers cost more than 
mine. I know you think me extravagant, but 
I wish you had a wife like some women I could 
name: I rather think you’d find out the differ- 
ence before long.” 

“There, there, pet, don’t talk to me after this 
fashion! I'll bring you the money at dinner- 
time; that is, if——” 

“No ‘ifs’ nor ‘buts,’ if you please. The sen- 
tence is complete without them. Thank you, 
dear! I'll go this afternoon and buy the silk. 
So don’t fail to bring the money. I was in at 
Silkskin’s yesterday, and saw one of the sweetest 
patterns I ever laid my eyes on. Just suits my 
style and complexion. I shall be inconsolable 
if it’s gone. You wont disappoint me?” 

And Mrs. Whitman laid her soft, white hand 
on the arm of her husband, and smiled with 
sweet persuasion in her face. 

“Oh, no. You shall have the money,” said 
Mr. Whitman, turning off from his wife, as she 
thought, a little abruptly, and hurrying from 
her presence. In his precipitation, he had for- 
gotten the usual parting kiss. 

(270) 
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“That’s the way it is always!” said Mrs, 
Whitman, her whole manner changing, as the 
sound of the closing street-door came jarring 
upon her ears, “Just say money to Charles, 
and at once there is a cloud in the sky.” 

She sat down, pouting and half angry. 

“Forty dollars for a new dress!” mentally 
ejaculated the husband of vain, pretty, thought- 
less Mrs, Whitman, as he shut the door after 
him. “I promised to settle Thompson’s coal 
bill to-day—thirty-three dollars—but don’t 
know where the money is to come from. The 
coal is burnt up, and more must be ordered, 
Oh, dear! I’m discouraged. Every year I fall 
behindhand, This winter, I did hope to geta 
little in advance, but if forty-dollar silk dresses 
are the order of the day, there’s an end to that 
devoutly to be wished for circumstance. Debt, 
debt! How I have always shrunk from it; 
but steadily, now, it is closing its Briarian arms 
around me, and my constricting chest labors in 
respiration. Oh, if I could but disentangle my- 
self now, while I have the strength of early 
manhood, and the bonds that hold me are weak. 
If Ada could see as I see—if I could only make 
her understand rightly my position, Alas! that 
is hopeless, I fear.” 

And Mr. Whitman hurried his steps, becaus 
his heart beat quicker, and his thought was un- 
duly excited. 

Not a long time after Mr. Whitman left home, 
the city postmaster delivered a letter to his ad- 
dress. His wife examined the writing on the 
envelope, which was in a bold, masculine hand, 
and said to herself, as she did so—“I wonder 
who this can be from ?” 

Something more than curiosity moved her. 
There intruded on her mind a vague feeling of 
disquiet, as if the missive bore unpleasant news 
for her husband. The stamp showed it to bea 
city letter. A few times, of late, such letters 
had come to his address, and she had noticed 
that he read them hurriedly, thrust them with- 
out remark into his pocket, and became silent 
and sober-faced. 

Mrs. Whitman turned the letter over and 
over again in her hand, in a thoughtful way, 
and as she did so, the image of her husband, 
sober-faced and silent as he had become for most 
of the time, of late, presented itself with unusual 
vividness, Sympathy stole into her heart. 
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“ Poor Charles!” she said, as the feeling in- ( 


creased; “ I’m afraid something is going wrong 
with him.” 

Placing the letter on the mantel piece, where 
he could see it when he came in, Mrs. Whit- 
man entered upon some household duties, but 
astrange impression, as of .a weight, lay upon 
her heart—a sense of impending evil—a vague, 
troubled disturbance of her usual inward self- 
satisfaction. 

If the thought of Mrs. Whitman recurred, as 
was natural, to the elegant silk dress of which 
she was to become the owner on that day, she 
did not feel the proud satisfaction her vain 
heart experienced a little while before. Some- 
thing of its beauty had faded. 

“Tf I only knew what that letter contained,” 
she said, half an hour after it had come in, 
her mind still feeling the pressure which had 
come down upon it.so strangely as it seemed 
to her. 

She went to the mantel piece, took up the 
letter, and examined the superscription. It 
gave her no light. Steadily it kept growing 
upon her that its contents were of a nature to 
trouble her husband, 

“He’s been a little mysterious of late,” she 
said to herself. This idea affected her very 
unpleasantly. “He grows more silent and re- 
served,” she added, as thought, under a kind 
of feverish excitement, became active in a new 
direction. ‘More indrawn, as it were, and less 
interested in what goes on around him. His 
coldness chills me at times, and his irritation 
hurts me.” 

She drew a long, deep sigh. Then, with an 
almost startling vividness, came before her 
mind, in contrast, her tender, loving, cheerful 
husband of three years before, and her quiet, 
silent, sober-faced husband of to-day. 

“Something has gone wrong with him!” 
she said aloud, as feeling grew stronger. “ What 
can it be?” 

The letter was in her hand. 

“This may give me light.” And with care- 
ful fingers she opened the envelope, not break- 
ing the paper, so that she could seal it again if 
she desired to do so. There was a bill for 
sixty dollars, and a communication from the 
person sending the bill. He was a jeweller. 

“Tf this is not settled at once,” he wrote, “I 
shall put the account in suit. It has been 
standing for over a year; and I am tired of 
getting excuses instead of my money.” 

The bill was for a lady’s watch, which Mrs. 
Whitman had almost compelled her busband 
to purchase. 
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“Not paid for! Is it possible?’ exclaimed 
the little woman, in blank astonishment, while 
the blood mounted to her forehead. 

Then she sat down to think. Light began 
to come into her mind. As she sat thus think- 
ing, a second letter for her husband came in 
from the penny-postman. She opened it with- 
out hesitation. Another bill, and another dun- 
ning letter ! 

“Not paid! Bit possible?” She repeated 
the ejaculation. It was a bill of twenty-five 
dollars for gaiters and slippers, which had 
been standing for three or four months. 

“This will never do!” said the awakening 
wife—“never—no, never!” And she thrust 
the two letters into her pocket in a resolute 
way. From that hour until the return of her 
husband at dinner time, Mrs. Whitman did an 
unusual amount of thinking for her little brain. 
She saw, the moment he entered, that the 
morning cloud had not passed from his brow. 

“ Here is the money for that new dress,” he. 
said, taking a small roll of bills from his vesi- 
pocket, and handing them to Ada, as he came- 
in. He did not kiss her, nor smile in the eld’ 
bright way. But his voice was calm, if not 
cheerful. A kiss and a smile just then would’ 
have been more precious to the young wife 
than a hundred silk dresses. She took: the 
money, saying— 

“Thank you, dear! 
gard my wishes.” 

Something in Ada’s voice and mannereaused 
Mr. Whitman to lift his eyes, with a look of° 
inquiry, to her face. But she turned aside, so 
that he could not read its expression. 

He was graver and more silent than usual, 
and eat with scarcely an appearance of’ appe-. 
tite. 

“Come home early, dear,” said Mrs. Whit-. 
man, as she walked to the door with: her hus- 
band, after dinner. 

“Are you impatient to have me admire your- 
new silk dress?” he replied, with a faint effort 
to smile, ‘ 

“Yes. It will be something splendid,” she 
answered, 

He turned off from her quickly, and left-the 
house. A few moments she stood, with a 
thoughtful face, her mind indrawn, and her 
whole manner completely changed. Then she 
went to her room, and commenced. dressing to 
go out. 

Two hours later, and we find her-in.a jewelry 
store on Broadway. 

“Can I say a word to you?” She addressed; 
the owner of the store, who knew her very well 


It is kind of you to re-- 











“Certainly,” he replied, and they moved to 
the lower end of one of the long show-cases. 

Mrs. Whitman drew from her pocket a 
lady’s watch and chain, and laying them on 
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the show-case, said, at the same time holding ( 


out the bill she had taken from the envelope 
addressed to her husband— 


“T cannot afford to wear this watch; my ‘ 


husband’s circumstances are too limited. I > 
) 
tell you so frankly. Itshould never have been ‘ 


purchased, but a too indulgent husband yielded >) 


) 


to the importunities of a foolish young wife. I ( 


say this to take blame from him. Now, sir, 
meet the case, if you can do so in fairness to 
yourself. Take back the watch, and say how 
much I shall pay you besides.” 

The jeweller dropped his eyes to think. The 
case took him a little by surprise. He stood 


for nearly a minute; then taking the bill and 


watch, he said— Wait a moment,” and went 
to a desk near by. 

“Will that do?’ He had come forward 
again, and now presented her with the re- 
ceipted bill. His face wore a pleased expres- 
sion. 

“How much shall I pay you?” asked Mrs. 
Whitman, drawing out her pocket-book. 

“Nothing. The watch is not defaced.” 

“You have done a kind act, sir,” said Mrs. 
Whitman, with feeling trembling along her 
voice. “I hope you will not think unfavora- 
bly of my husband. It’s no fault of his that 
the bill has not been paid. Good morning, 
sir.” 

Mrs. Whitman drew her veil over her face, 
and went, with light steps and a light heart, 
from the store. The pleasure she had experi- 
enced on receiving her watch was not to be 
compared with that now felt in parting with it. 
From the jeweller’s she went to the boot- 
maker’s, and paid the bill of twenty-five dol- 
lars ; from thence to her milliner’s, and settled 
for her last bonnet. 


“JT know you're dying to see my new \ 


dress,” said Mrs. Whitman, gayly, as she 


drew her arm within that of her husband, on . 


his appearance that evening. ‘Come over 
to our bed-room, and let me show it. 
along! Don’t hang back, Charles, as if you 
were afraid.” 

Charles Whitman went with his wife pas- 
sively, looking more like a man on his way to 
receive sentence than in expectation of a plea- 
sant sight. His thoughts were bitter. 

“Shall my Ada become lost to me,” he said, 
in his heart—“ lost to me in a world of folly, 
fashion, and extravagance ?” 


Come , 


) 


Pe 
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“Sit down, Charles.” She led him to q 
large, cushioned chair. Her manner had un. 
dergone a change. The brightness of her 
countenance had departed. She took some- 
thing, in a hurried way, from a drawer, and 
catching up a footstool, placed it on the floor 
near him, and sitting down, leaned upon him, 
and looked tenderly and lovingly into his face, 
Then she handed him the jeweller’s bill. 

“Tt is receipted, you see.” Her voice flut- 
tered a little. 

“ Ada! how is this? What does it mean?’ 
He flushed and grew eager. 

“T returned the watch, and Mr. R— re. 
ceipted the bill. I would have paid for dam- 
age, but he said it was uninjured, and asked 
nothing. 

“Oh, Ada!” 

“And this is receipted also; and _ this,” 
handing the other bills which she had paid, 
“And now, dear,” she added, quickly, “how 
do you like my dress? Isn’t it beautiful?” 

We leave the explanations and scene that 
followed tothe reader’s imagination. Ifany fair 
lady, however, who, like Ada, has been drawing 
too heavily on her husband’s slender income, 
for silks and jewels, is at a loss to realize the 
scene, let her try Ada’s experiment. Our word 
for it, she will find a new and glad experience 
in life. Costly silks and jewels may be very 
pleasant things, but they are too dearly bonght 
when they come as the price of a husband's 
embarrassment, mental disquietude or aliena- 
tion. Too often the gay young wife wears 
them as the sign of these unhappy conditions, 
Tranquil hearts, and sunny homes, are pre 
cious things; too precious to be burdened and 
clouded by weak vanity and love of show. 
Keep this in mind, oh ye fair ones, who have 
husbands in moderate circumstances. Do not 
let your pride and pleasure oppress them. 
Rich clothing, costly laces and gems, are poor 
substitutes for smiling peace and hearts un- 
shadowed by care. Take the lesson and live 
by it, rather than offer another illustration, in 
your own experience, of the folly we have been 
trying to expose and rebuke. 


———-0F94 0o——— 


Tom Moore’s GRAvE.—The tomb of Tom 
Moore, in the churchyard of Branham, in 
Wiltshire, is said to be in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. 

“The saddest grave 
That ever tears kept green must sink at last, 


Unto the common level of the world, 
Then o’er it runs a road.” 
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ACCORDING TO OPPORTUNITY. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 


“YT WOULD not lose the chance, Lena.” 
Lena Effingham opened wide her blue 
eyes, and looked full at Aunt Emoroy. 

“JT do not understand you, auntie.” 

“T thought you said the Kendricks were 
anxious to give Letty educational advantages, 
and were troubled regarding means to do 
$0.” 

“Yes, I did say so. I believe the child quite 
loves study, and they are naturally ambitious 
for her.” : 

“And they are quite out of the way of 
schools, and Mrs. Kendrick gets little time 
from her many duties to teach the children. 
Did I understand you rightly ?” 

“Yes, surely, auntie; but I did not see the 
connection between my mention of Letty Ken- 
drick and something you said about ‘a chance,’ 
I think.” And pretty Mrs. Lena Effingham 
put the statement in both an explanatory and 
inquiring tone. 

“T said I would not lose the chance, Lena. 
Why not let the little girl come here with 
you ?” 

Lena dropped the crochet-hook, which had 
been rapid in the formation of empress-stitch 
in white, fleecy wool, and sat silent in view of 
the unprecedented suggestion. 

“Mrs, Arlington’s school continues to hold 
its high position, doesn’t it ?” 

“Certainly, auntie.” 

“Tt educates young ladies in the full sense 
of the word, I am told; gives them a bias for 
after-culture and usefulness. I have noticed 
that Mrs, Arlington’s scholars usually develope 
fine characters of marked influence. She seems 
to lead them through the affections to higher 
ground than do most teachers.” 

“Her scholars almost idolize her,” said 
Lena, and she smiled as she proceeded—“ Mrs, 
Everett asked Carrie Simms what was Mrs. 
Arlington’s charm, telling her Ella talked so 
extravagantly she could form no idea from her 
description. ‘Why,’ said Carrie, who is con- 
sidered very matter-of-fact, ‘Mrs. Everett, 
what could you say in description if an angel 
should just come down and appear right before 
you? You couldn’t give any description that 
Would suit you; and one can’t describe Mrs. 
Arlington.’ Mrs. Everett concluded that ex- 
travagance of speech was getting to be an epi- 
* 
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demic, or else Mrs, Arlington must indeed be 
endowed with extraordinary qualities.” 

“Tt must be worth a great deal, must exert 
a controlling influence for life, for a young 
person to become for any time a member of 
her school. For a child so susceptible as 
Letty, such an influence is particularly to be 
desired,” returned Aunt Emoroy. “Of course 
the circumstances of the Kendricks would pro- 
hibit their placing her there, but you might 
let her stay with you and attend as a day- 
scholar,” 

“Why, auntie, I don’t know anything about 
the child, except in a general way. To take 
her right here with Fred and me would seem 
so odd! She would be likely to be in the way 
somehow. I never heard there was anything 
interesting about her as a companion. She is 
a plain-looking child, and her mother only 
says of her that she is a good child, and quick 
to learn,” 

And there was a little pause, in which a 
sunbeam came in and turned to gold a coil of 
Mrs. Lena’s chestnut hair, and meanwhile the 
dainty fingers wrought busily among the wools, 
and an exquisitely slippered little foot crept 
out from beneath the fresh and delicate morn- 
ing dress, as though in a momentary impa- 
tience. 

“T have sometimes thought,” continued the 
youthful little lady, “that if it were not so 
much trouble, I’d like to adopt some pretty 
little creature with engaging ways, that it 
would be a satisfaction to make nice clothes 
for, and that one could be proud of.” 

“A sort of live doll to amuse you,” suggested 
Aunt Emoroy. 

“ Ah, now you are laughing at me!” 

“No; just stating the case. There are, I 
should judge, the rudiments of a true-hearted, 
intelligent woman in Letty Kendrick.” And 
after a pause—“ You know you are a Christian, 
Lena dear.” 

“Why, yes, I hope so,” hesitatingly, with a 
slight flush. 

“You attend church quite regularly, I notice, 
and sometimes you go forward to the Holy 
Communion.” 

Lena put down her work again, and looked 
once more at Aunt Emoroy. 

“Do you think it presumption for me? 
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Fred thinks I try to do right. Do you think 
me so very bad, Aunt Emoroy ?” 

“Not at all; but you can’t do very much.” 
And the speaker looked very steadily at her 
own work, lest if she met the blue eyes any 
longer she should reach over and take the fair, 
sweet face and graceful little form of the loving 
child-wife in her arms, and tell her she was 
the dearest, sweetest little human blossom in 
the world; but she only said, looking steadily 
down—“ You couldn’t be a missionary, you 
know, Lena.” 

“Oh, no,” assented the rose-bud mouth, with 
a bit of a sigh; “I am not good enovgh for 
that. Besides, I never could leave mother 
and Fred. They would break their hearts, 
and I should die of homesickness if I went 
away from them never to come back again.” 

“You couldn’t matronize a benevolent insti- 
tution,” proceeded Aunt Emoroy. “You are 
a very nice little housekeeper for Fred, but 
you could not systematize the labor of a large 
institution.” 

“No, I never thought I could do such a 
thing as that.” 


“You couldn’t help struggling young men | 


fit themselves for the University the way Miss 
Gershon did.” 
“No, I shouldn’t know how to do it.” 


“You couldn’t even circulate subscription > 
At the first ¢ 


papers the way some ladies do. 
refusal, you would think yourself, instead of 
the cause, repulsed, and you wouldn’t have 
courage to ask another person for their name 
on your paper.” 

“T am a little coward, auntie. 
himeelf. 
anything. I’m not good for much, I know. 
But sometimes when I hear Dr. Aubrey talk 
so beautifully in church, and when I hear the 


deep organ tones, or the far-off vibrations of ( 
melody that seem like celestial music, I do > 


wish I could be good; I really do, Aunt 


Emoroy ; 


people do.” 

“T think it would be doing something, dear, 
if you could give to the world the influence of 
a happy home.” 


“How do you mean, Aunt Emoroy? I am > 


sure Fred and I are very happy.” 
“Yes, but this home of your own is given 
you. 


the world another home as happy as yours. 
If every individual home were what it should 
be, every town and country would be happy 


I never can bear to ask anybody for > 


and I wish I could do some good ‘ 
thing, some religious thing, the way other 


I mean it would be doing a beautiful , 
thing if you could be the means of giving to ‘ 
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and prosperous; and no home can be perfect 
except it be ordered by a loving, intelligent 
woman.” 

“T think I must be very stupid to-day, 
auntie. I don’t seem to see the connection of 
things we are talking about at all.” 

Aunt Emoroy smiled at the slightly troublgd 
expression the flower-face was wearing. 

“T was thinking, dear, that this little Letty 
Kendrick comes of good stock. The Ken. 
dricks are the soul of integrity, and are ener. 
getic, and this little girl has a desire for know- 
ledge. Through Mrs. Arlington’s influence, 
her spiritual as well as intellectual nature 
would be acted upon, and your pretty home, 
with its tasteful belongings, together with your 
unconscious example, could but wake the 
esthetic in her nature. This development, 
acting with the energetic, practical bias all the 
Kendricks have, might work out results you 
never could accomplish; and perhaps if you 
helped her for love’s sake, they might he to 
you as some of the fruit the good Lord not 
only accepts, but expects of all who love Him, 
It would be such a privilege to do it, dear.” 

Lena sat silent, and evidently feeling was to 
some degree interested. 

“T never should have thought of it in this 
way in the world,” she said. “I wonder what 
Fred would think of it?” 

“He always wants you to carry out your 
own wishes, I think,” said Aunt Emoroy.” 

“He has done so much for me lately, it 
seems wrong to ask anything more. My beau- 


> tiful new piano, though the other was so good, 
Fred says so ( 


and the cream pony, pretty creature, are both 
but recent gifts. But I know Fred would do 
anything for me.” 

“Tt is possible the little Letty might some- 
times be something of a trouble if you looked 
at the matter in that way,” said Aunt Emoroy. 
“You would have to give her some care and 
attention, of course. But it would be only 
voluntarily putting yourself to inconvenience 
for others, according to the great example, 
you know, dear.” 

“Of course, Lena,” after a little pause, “you 
are not called to be a missionary or subscrip- 
tion-circulator, or any such thing, but only to 
make a pleasant home for Fred, and do good to 
others as you have the opportunity. Weall 
have different natures and plans, which we 
must not do violence to; but it seems to me, 
Lena, I would not lose this chance of helping 
Letty Kendrick.” 

After tea that night, as they lingered in 
the garden shade, Lena beckoned her hus 
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band to a rustic seat. “I want to talk to you, 
Fred.” 

So earnest was the expression on the delicate 
child-face, that Fred exclaimed with a little 
air of comicality—“ Nothing serious, I hope, 
darling !” 

And Aunt Emoroy prudently staid behind 
to tie up a honeysuckle. 

The next morning, Lena held up to Aunt 
Emoroy’s vision a delicate white lily-leaf of a 
letter, and bade her read the graceful super- 
scription—“ Mrs. Amos Kendrick, Warren’s 
Mills.” 

“T hope they will let her come for the be- 
ginning of the fall term. I’ve quite set my 
heart on it. Fred told me how to state it so 
they would not have any scruples. He is 
quite willing Letty should come, if only it 
wont give me too much trouble, he says. I 
told Mrs. Kendrick it would gratify me very 
much. I hope they will not disappoint me.” 

Perhaps Aunt Einoroy was a trifle surprised 
at such direct action upon her suggestion. 

“Promptness, I believe, is one of your cha- 
racteristics, Lena, and I see no objection to it 
in this instance, if only you do not change your 
mind, dear.” 

“Oh, no, auntie, I shall not change my mind. 
Why should [? I should never have thought 
it out for myself, it is true; but since you put 


it so, that it is doing in a little, quiet way >) 


really such a thing as the dear Lord likes to 
have us do, it seems very beautiful to me to be 
allowed to do it, and I really begin to love the 
little girl already. I am so glad you told me.” 


The last time I was at Lena’s to spend any > 
’ unable to fulfil it, for he himself knew only 


length of time, Mrs. Arlington called. During 
& pause in the conversation in our group, I 
heard her say to Lena—“TI feel that you have 
really given me a treasure in Letty, Mrs. 
Effingham. She satisfied me last year, but I 
am even more gratified this. She is one of my 
leading spirits, and her rapid attainment is 
very marked.” 

“Dear Letty,” said Lena; “I find myself 
relying upon her as upon an older person; 
and she is such a warm, bright spirit of sun- 
shine, I hardly know how we shall ever bring 
ourselves to do without her.” 

That night, while waiting for the. carriage, 
Lena, in evening dress, came in where Letty 
was bending over her books. 

“Letty, dear, will you fasten my bracelet, 
please?’ And the young girl clasped the 
golden circlet, and then knelt to rearrange the 
flowing folds of the shining, fleecy robe. As 
she did so, she looked up to ask a question, 
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and Lena, in her fair, delicate beauty, glanced 
over her shoulder to meet the earnest, intelli- 
gent eyes of the dark-haired, expressive-fea- 
tured girl, and the graceful positions of both, 
in connection with the relation of the parties, 
formed a tableau worth remembering. 

Presently Lena floated out in her white, 
shining robe and airy grace, and the dark girl, 
alone in the room, stood with folded arms and 
soul-illuminated face. 

“Was there ever any one so gentle and 
sweet, so beautiful and good!” she exclaimed, 
passionately. “She is like an angel to me! 
Sometimes my heart is so full of love and 
thanks to her, that it aches with gratitude.” 
And she stooped and picked up a little flower 
that had dropped from Lena’s bouquet, and 
pressed the tiny blossom to her lips, and soft 
light was in her eyes, and unspoken blessing 
in her heart. 


z= 
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Dore.—The first great work which Doré 
published was his illustyations to the writings 
of Rabelais, the first step leading to the pin- 
nacle of the fame which he now enjoys; they 
were published in 1853, and the number of pro- 
ductions which the great artist has issued since 
then, drawings, sketches, wood-cuts, and oil 
paintings, is almost incredible. He himself 
does not know the total number of his works. 
In 1864, an enthusiastic English connoisseur 





2 advertised in the Paris papers that he wished 


to obtain a complete catalogue of all of Gustave 
Doré’s works. This wish was of course imme- 
diately brought to the artist’s notice; but he at 
that time declared with a shrug that he was 


that he had made from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand drawings, but he was utterly unable to 
furnish further details. Truly, a productive- 
ness which renders all myths concerning Ru- 
bens more than probable. 
—ot¢00——_ 

ANEcDOTE.—A good anecdote is told of a 
painter, to whom a certain clergyman sat for 
his portrait. The minister felt called on, dur- 
ing the sitting, to give the artist a moral lecture. 
Somewhat in awe of him, he began very ner- 
vously ; but as the artist painted away without 
any sign of annoyance, he gathered courage as 
he proceeded, and finally administered a pretty 
good sermon. He paused fora reply, and con- 
fessed afterwards he never felt so insignificant 
in his life as when the artist, with the urbane 
but positive authority of his profession, merely 
said—“ Turn your head a little to the right, 
and shut your mouth,” 











THE YOUNG WOMAN IN HER POSITION AND INFLUENCE, 


BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 





(We published in a previous number of the Home 
Magazine an excellent article addressed to young 
men, from the pen of Rev. J. F.W. Ware. Most of 
our readers will remember it. The following, by the 
same writer, we take from the Monthly Religious 
Magazine, published in Boston. We hope every 
young woman, into whose hands this number may 
fall, will read it attentively.] 

ACCEPT at once the popular belief, that 

no man understands a woman. I do not 
pretend to. There is that peculiar to each 
sex which the other cannot comprehend. How 
it may be when the relations of the womanly 
to the manly nature, their different capacities 
of intellect or of virtue, shall become properly 
estimated and offset, the one against the other, 
I cannot say, but I suspect that the subtle, 
radical dintinetions of sex will always preclude 
the complete understanding of the one by the 
other. And yet a nearer and juster concep- 
tion of each other is possible, is desirable, is 
imperative. Without possessing the clew by 
which to read the female riddle, I feel I have 
something to say, not as when I spoke to young 
men out of my own experience, but now from 
observation—that other faculty given to man, 
whose conclusions are as exact and valuable 
in their sphere as those of experience in theirs. 
Wiser, perhaps, were the discretion that should 
forbear than the hardihood that attempts, but ( 
I feel 
appeal to its young members as they need ap- 
peal, I must discharge a duty as I may. No 
class in society more needs enlightenment as 
to its position and influence; its duties and 
dangers. From nothing is society to-day suffer- 
ing more than from the ignorance or the neglect 
of the women of it fully to meet their responsi- 
bilities, and make their own lives and the lives 
of those about them what God demands. 

Let me try to sketch the young and simple, 
unperverted girl at the point when she begins 
to live, becomes somewhat her own mistress, 
law, and guide, and then show what relations 
and obligations devolve upon her. Not neces- 
sarily pretty, frank, joyous, and warm of heart, 
life is to her a sunny day. Free from care, 
tenderly sheltered, inhaling an atmosphere of 
love, her thoughts come and go unquestioned 
and unchecked. Her sky is clear, and she 
hears no muttered prophecy of storm, or if 
now and then trouble, like an April cloud, 
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comes up, like the April cloud, it passes, and 
her day is the brighter for its tears. Think. 
ing in her heart no evil, she thinks there is no 


confidence and winning sympathy lends her 
self to the wants and woes, as well as the suc- 
cesses and the joys, of dihiers; her swift imagi- 
tion weaving in the brighter colors where a 

) sober fact would give the graver tone. Re. 
specting herself, she respects others, and rever- 
she is found its handmaid, 
er glad affections run out and embrace all 
things, and into what she does, she throws a 

’ heartiness of will and interest that rejoices 
hearts worn and weary with the strivings and 
the falseness of the world. She knows noth- 
= of proportions, can do nothing moderately, 
Everywhere and about everything she is the 
most provoking of enthusiasts, her flashing 
eyes and quick movements and heightened 
color and bounding pulse all betraying the 
Quick to feel, she 
is quick to chasten and subdue emotion, her 
smile chasing the tear-drop as the flashing 
sunlight chases the summer shower, while for 
injury she has swift forgiveness, and wipes out 
Somewhat 
impetuous, if she wound, so gracefully she 
heals that one might almost think the wound 
a trick to show her grace in healing. Daring 
because ignorant, her foot will 
tread where man’s brain fails, and she will go 
intact, because of her innocence, among perils 
a maturer wisdom would not brave. Duty 


‘ calls her, and she is ready, nor of herself will 
? she think, where her affections are, but a very 
( narrow way will tread, and a very heavy bur- 
den bear. Buoyant in movement, as in spirit, 
( her light step, her early song, her merry laugh, 


make glad her home, and over her homeliest 
duties cast a charm that makes even servile 
labors shine. As her arms clasp themselves 
about the forms of those she loves, so her affee- 
tions and her labors twine themselves about 
their hearts. She makes all glad, her winning 
ways, her high morality, her quiet sympathy 
her faithful love, revealing the possibilities of 
her womanhood, and making one sigh that, 
even as into paradise there came the disturb- 
ing spirit, so, too often, in among these harmo- 
nies shall that same spirit steal. With her 
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faith is sentiment perhaps rather than principle, § statement. I want young women to understand 


yet a joy and asupport. She has her places and 


her times for reflection and for prayer, and ‘ 


schools herself to the orderings of the higher 


will. No tender Madonna-gaze more pure and | 
satisfying than her upward look of trust; n@ | 


weeping Mary more quickly, really penitent, 
more sincerely contrite. 
These are some of the virtues, better than 
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mere charms and graces, with which a young ( 


girl emerges from an unspoiled girlhood, clad 
in which she stands, drawing all hearts toward 
her, a creature all loveliness and hope, at the 
mysterious threshold of life. These are the 
advantages with which she starts in her career, 
the means of an increasing happiness and a 
constant usefulness, These are the imple- 
ments which God has given her, with which to 
make her first impressions upon life, and if no 
disturbing causes intervened, if there were no 
errors of education, of society, of parents, if 
there were no follies of fashion, no specious 
arguings of custom, no relaxing of the early 
intuitive idea of virtue and duty, no letting go 
of faith and worship, this bright promising 
would unfold into the perfect woman—and 
once we have the perfect woman, a perfect 
race is not far away. I shall probably surprise 
you by what I say, but indeed it is neither said 
lightly nor for effect. I think the first con- 
scious act of woman should be gratitude to God 
for the honor and privilege conferred upon her in 
making her woman. What the angel said to 
the wondering Mary might well be repeated 
toevery woman—“ Hail, thou that art highly 
favored! The Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou.” At the top of his creations has he put 
her. Nothing has he created above her. Peer- 
less is she amid the things of his hand. What- 
ever there may be in other spheres, worlds, 
lives, here she is the divine master-work. Not 


till she was made were the creative acts com- | 


plete, and if, last from the hand of her Maker, 
she is best, weakest and yet strongest, and since 


her birth, for good or for evil, except where ‘ 
barbarism has virtually obliterated her exist- ‘ 


ence, she has been the ruling power of the 
world. You may doubt or deny, but history 
and experience alike prove the fact. 

This is something fearful to think of, and 
yet it is something to thank God for, and at 
once lays before you the purpose for which you 
have come into being, your work and your 
destiny. It is to be God’s agents in the train- 
ing and salvation of man. I do not want any 
flippant laugh to turn any one away from the 
full weight of this most important and solemn 
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and accept their destiny, and prepare to enter 
on their mission. I want them to grow up 
knowing what God has appointed them to, 
what duty demands of them, what is the place 
they are to fill, and the end they are to accom- 
plish. I want them to feel that for weal or for woe 
they are created to live with man, and for man, 
and that all that is brightest, best, most hope- 
ful in man and history are because of woman’s 
fidelity, while all that is saddest, most degrad- 
ing and hopeless, is because of her infidelity. 
In his “Sesame and Lilias,” which, despite the 
affectation of its title, you may all read with 
profit, Ruskin says, none too strongly—“ There 
is not a war in the world, no, nor an injustice, 
but you women are answerable for it. There 
is no suffering, no misery onthe earth, but the 
guilt of it lies lastly with you;” and there is 
more that he says there which ought to make 
every woman pause and tremble. The fate of 
the world lies in woman’s hand, and the gene- 
ration that is coming, and so generations suc- 
ceeding, shall be as the young women of this 
day are. Men may make the laws, and estab- 
lish dynasties, and figure in those events which 
have a place in history. Men may assume to 
rule, and seem to be the power which turns 
the current of affairs, but woman is the power 
behind the man, moulding and swaying him 
from the cradle, through every stage, in every 
sphere of life. Ifshe be what a woman should 
be, if she have trained herself in all womanly 
excellence, her power is felt for good, and 
shall be to public as private advantage. If she 
be false, if she neglect self-culture, and, thought- 
less of her high vocation, content herself with 
frivolities, admiration, and self-indulgence, if 
she be blind to her duties, and selfishly self- 
seeking, untrue to herself and untrue to her 
God, then shall the world feel it for evil. She 
not only blights the little circle of home, but 
the bane falls on all she comes in contact with, 
spreads to and contaminates society. Men may 
say what they please; it is the women we 
know as mothers, wives, sisters, friends, com- 
panions, who make us. The law of God is not 
more potent than the influence of woman, and 
many a man will resist the law while he must 
yield to the influence. 

I think, therefore, that the young woman 
should grow up with the consciousness of a 
great and mighty work to do—not on herself 
alone, not in large places or conspicuous posi- 
tions, but directy and immediately, just where, 
from the first and inevitably she is placed— 
for which she should now be preparing herself. 
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It is work enough and grand enough to satisfy 
anybody’s ambition, tax anybody’s power and 
time. Woman need never ask for her sphere. 
Lo! it is here. 

Let no one object that this is to bring care 
upon her too soon, and a sober life too early, 
and to take away the buoyancy which is her 
charm and her hope. No, the God who gave 
her the duty will furnish her with the power to 
accept and bear it, and yet leave her all that is 
loveliest and happiest. She must lose no time 
She must know, accept the fact, brace herself 
at once, and look about and gather in all helps. 
You mistake in allowing the young to look on 
youth as only the season for present, careless 
enjoyment. You mistake in supposing that to 
show early what life is for, to teach how to 
prepare for it, is to blunt or abridge pleasure 
or break the spirit. You so do-her woman’s 
nature gross injustice. If done in the right 
way, fairly and largely, it cannot injure or 
depress; rather, it must elevate and inspire. 
Let the young woman know that life is not 
pleasure, or herself a toy. Let her understand 
that God did not give her youth and grace and 
power to please, that they might be exhausted 
upon levities. Let her feel that she is not a 
something appended to man, but created as 
his helpmeet; neither shadow nor slave, but 
something God saw man could not do without; 
and let her early training and thought be 
turned that way, that she may see how divine 
her mission is, and how great that work her 
God has given her; and, seeing, let her rejoice 
and make haste to do. 

Now, what a young woman warits to help 
her in this work is a high standard of womanly 
character, up to which she is to urge, and by 
which she is to measure herself. It is not sex 
that makes the woman, but character. 
power is not in the gift of sex, the ordainment 
of nature, but in what is made out of the gift— 
what the sex grows up to. She will not find 
that the duties which devolve upon her reveal 
themselves. She will not abound in all wo- 
manly virtue simply because she is a woman. 
Her sex will only be a disgrace to her if she 
seek not to develop its capacities by an early 
and severe self-culture. I say severe, because 
nothing of value is to be attained, except by 
an application that amounts to that. You may 
think that because the elements are in you, 
therefore they must develop as you grow. You 
may think that the mere fact that you area 
woman gives, or ought to give, all you are 
entitled to, does, or ought to do, all that can 
be expected. So the elements are in the vine, 
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yet you do not let it grow wild, thrusting its 
abounding life where it pleases. The fact that 
it is a vine does not secure its end. The life 
of nature needs education, training, and that, 
too, according to a standard. As the gardener, 


*with his knife, clips here and there the vine~ 


not at random, but by the standard in his 
mind—checks it here, encourages it there, in 
short, subdues it to his will, so should each 
young woman train the womanly nature in 
her, that it may by and by represent the per. 
fect womanhood. A long and severe task; but 
as there can be no question of woman’s capacity, 
so should there be no hesitation at anything 
that will fit her for its development. 

A thoroughly developed and balanced cha- 
racter is, if possible, more needed by woman 
than by man. It is her one implement. In 
that lies her strength; with that she does her 
work. Some foolish persons consider charac 
ter as something masculine, and think it ap- 
propriate to woman that she should be yield- 
ing, with no fixed opinion or will of her own, 
They shrink from anything like a “strong. 
minded” woman, and a woman of decided 
character they call “strong-minded.” That 
ought not to be the opprobrious phrase itis, 
A strong mind is what a woman wants—not a 
masculine mind, or masculine activities; but 
her feminine mind requires all the strength 
she by culture can give it. A decided charac 
ter is not necessarily masculine. Nothing can 
be more truly feminine and lovely than a wo- 
man with fixed principles and _thoroughly- 
schooled energies, broad vision, and firm will. 
She is the companion and friend and ally of 

an. To her it is that he looks in his per 
plexity and weariness. He may amuse him- 
self with the weaknesses of women, foster their 
vanity, flatter and encourage them in what 
many consider “lady-like’ ways, which are 
apt to be very weak and trifling ways; but he 
is soon sated with these, and longs for and 
turns to the true womanly woman, who has 
something to give out of her own experience 
and life. Such women are the hope and the 
support, not merely of the family, but of 80 
ciety; and just so fast as such women are de 
veloped will society be regenerate. 

Let me impress it upon your minds, young 
women, that without character you cannot be 
that noble thing, a woman—a word of all words 
most glorious, a condition of all conditions 
most to be coveted. Why is it that so many 
shrink from it, and feel themselves insulted 
unless called lady, the mere artificial distine- 
tion of society, and which never can cover the 
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noble attributes of womanhood? I do not ; few men care to rise. Woman’s perception of 


want to help you to become young ladies. Be- 
come woman and you must be a lady; content 
yourself with being lady, and you never become 
woman. Woman is the grand distinguishing 
epithet our Anglo-Saxon tongue has bestowed 
upon the sex—broad and deep in its derivation 
and application, as the other is shallow, con- 
yentional, and fickle. Not the ornamental 
lady, but the useful woman, do I desire you to 
be, laying, through self-culture and wise self- 
restraint, the basis of character, so as by-and- 
by to enter upon and pursue the various and 
arduous duties of life with as little loss of time 
and courage and powers as possible, so tho- 
roughly prepared for life that virtue must go 
out from you in all intercourse. I will not so 
lower my idea of the sex as to suppose fhat 
any young woman will be less happy because 
she is thoughtful of duty and mindful of her 
own character, or that she will shrink from 
her task when once she understands its neces- 
sity, or that she will hesitate to lay broad and 
deep the basis of that influence which is to be 
in all relations and positions her one power. 

I could not exaggerate the influence that a 
young woman has, because of the fact that she 
isa young woman. It is a birthright power of 
the extent of which she is not conscious, and 
which none can gauge or limit. 

Over the young man she holds almost the 
power ofacharm. “The sonl’s armor is never 
well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand 
has braced it, and it is only when she braces it 
loosely that the honor of manhood fails.” He 
invests her with all that he has heard of or 
desires in woman. He craves her society, her 
good opinion, her friendship.. Her word, her 
smile, her approval, are what he seeks and 
what he lives on, while her silence, her cool- 
ness, her disapproval, he deprecates. She sets 
up the standard beyond which he will not go. 
What her real character is, that will she im- 
press upon the young men who seek her so- 
ciety. They will have no loftier aspirations 
than those she inspires. If she be true, love 
virtue, respect religion—if her life be lovely 


"With all true grace, young men can no more 


escape the influence than the tides can escape 
the influence of the moon. If she be selfish 
and heartless and frivolous, her dear self the 
one thought, nothing high about her, again the 
young man cannot egcape. She may not lift 
80 high as herself, but she is sure to thrust 
below. Men may not attain her good, but 
they will fall below her evil. “In every circle 
she fixes the standard of morality, above which 
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virtue is generally understood to be more nice 
than that of men; and what satisfies her is sure 
to meet their approval. In this respect she is 
the lawgiver, and we are the subjects. The 
only hope for society is to keep woman in the 
advance guard. Let her point the way, and 
lead it, and the right progress is made.” 

I hold it to be a truth against which many 
of you will protest—nevertheless, a truth which 
fails to convince you only because you have not 
thought about it—that what the young men in 
any given town or city are is largely owing to 
the young women. I say that there is a point 
in every young man’s life where he is made or 
ruined by female influence, and influence of 
the young women with whom he associates, 
whose principles are evident in word and con- 
duct. Let me know the prevailing character- 
istics of the young women in a place, and I 
think I should not mistake in describing the 
young men; or let me know thoroughly a 
young man, and I doubt if I should be far 
wrong in saying what was the character of his 
female associates. 

How is it with the young men of any town 
or city? However it is, behold the product of 
female influence. Are they honorably industri- 
ous, with broad and generous culture, liberal 
principles, generous sympathy with the high 
and good, ready charity, on the side of justice, 
liberty, truth, and God? Then it is because 
the young women have never forgotten their 
high position and privilege, never have stooped 


to things which have so largely desecrated wo- 


manhood, but in a corrupt world and a corrupt 
day have maintained intact that which God 
gave them as their own security and man’s 
help. Are the young men simply servants of 
custom and fashion, with no lofty aspiration, 
devotees to things which only can degrade, 
giving life to the outside and to self, living 
for nothing high, stooping to much that is 
paltry and low, and leads down to the gates of 
sin? Then it is because young women here 
are paltry and shallow and fashionable, slaves 
to form, custom, etiquette, dress, living for 
outside and for self, no high ideas, no great 
purposes, no grand end before them into which 
life shall culminate, but simply living to the 
hour, and for what the hour can return, And, 
if this be so, then I say the only way to save 
these young men, and to change this tendency 
of things, is for the young women _of society to 
turn themselves with all their hearts to the 
embrace of those things which, while they 
alone adorn and dignify women, alone also 
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elevate and purify man. “There is little hope 
of reforming young men, and keeping them in 
the path of virtue, unless we begin by reform- 
ing young women, and teaching them to give 
their best influence to the cause of goodness 
and sobriety.” ‘Depend upon it,” said a 
young man—when speaking of his own bad 
habit of intoxication—“ depend upon it that if 
they mix the drink for us, we will not refuse to 
take it; if their lips first touch the glass, we are 
sure to drain it; if they think us better com- 
pany when our tongues are loosened by wine, 
and join in the laugh when we tell them of our 


follies, ministers may as well stop their preach- , 


ing unless they can go a step farther back, and 
begin at the right place.” 
of one thing may be said of another; and it is 
because I want to strike at the right place that I 
say to you, young women, beware! Guard 
jealously your heaven-given dower. Use it 
nobly, fearlessly—as a true woman should— 
and you will save souls, too frequently only 
encouraged and urged towards their ruin by 
the foolish levity and selfishness of your age 
and sex. 

Young woman! I have wished to make you 
understand who and what you are; the posi- 
tion you hold, the influence you wield, and 


And what he said ; 
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from this I leave you to decide upon your ( 


duty and consequent responsibility. I am not 
sorry to make it seem to you that you have 
grave and solemn duty; for, until something 
of this possess the soul, I do not conceive that 
life has taken its just significance. I want you 
to recognize and accept what God has put upon 
you, to feel glad and grateful that He has so 
honored you as to trust you with so great a 
mission, and I ask you earnestly and rever- 
ently and instantly, to set yourselves to pre- 
pare for a task whose obligations press imme- 
diately, and press but the more as life goes on, 
and its relations become more in number, and 
more intricately interlaced with other lives. I 
want you to feel how much is in your hand— 
the very purification and salvation of the race. 
What you are determines what society is to 
be; what you are, brothers and friends will be. 
Society has too long been tainted by woman’s 
frivolity ; too long the level of its tone and the 
demand of its law and the sanction of its custom 
have been low and unworthy, because she set 
the standard and made the demand. You must 
redeem society. You must elevate its tone and 
its purpose. You must infuse a new spirit into 
it. You must impregnate it with a higher life. 
Your sex suffers, our sex suffers from it. You 
are the regenerator, the saviour of us both. 
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Drop out of your lives these soul-destroying 
shams and counterfeits which are so much 
society’s demand. Let the holiest and best of 
woman have its way in you. Grow as God 
would have you grow, more true, more pure, 
more brave, and the false, the low, the mean, 
the deceitful in us must fade away before the 
coming of your serene spirit, as the foulness 
upon nature’s face vanishes at the re-creating 
touch of spring. 
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“LEAD ME, FATHER.” 
BY INA HERVEY. 
EAD me, Father; in this life 
Thou hast given me—night and day 
Are strangely mingled—danger’s rife— 
Lead me, Father, all the way. 


Should earth’s joys illume my pathway, 
Or its shadows round me fall, 

May Thy loving hand, extended, 
Lead me, Father, through them all. 


Should temptation’s darts assail me, 
And my soul ery, “ Lord, how long?” 

Doubts distress, and hope nigh fail me, 
Lead me, Father, Thou art strong. 


Bring me back, when I, sin-blinded, 
Wander from the path of right, 
My infirmities remember— 
Lead me, Father, Thou art light. 


Sweetly draw me, ’till my footsteps, 
Lighted by Thy Spirit’s ray, 

Run with speed the race before me, 
In the new and living way. 


Then when this short life is ended, 
To Thy home, where all are blest, 
By angelic bands attended, 
Lead me, Father, into rest. 
—— 

A LETTER from Hawthorne has just been pub- 
lished, in which he says—“ I begin to think our 
custom as to war is a mistake. Why draw from 
our young men, in the bloom and hey-day of 
their youth, the soldiers who are to fight our 
battles? Had I my way, no man should go to 
war under fifty years of age, such men having 
already had their natural share of worldly plea- 
sures and life’s enjoyments. And I don’t see 
how they could make a more creditable or more 
honorable exit from the world’s stage than by 
becoming food for powder, and gloriously dying 
in defence of their home and their country. 
Then, I would add a premium in favor of re- 
cruits of three-score years and upwards; as, 
virtually, with one foot in the grave, they 
would not be likely to run away.” 
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TIDINGS FROM HEAVEN. 





BY ROSELLA, 





WAS in the cosy sitting-room with my aunt, 
one day last week, when a quick step 
sounded in the hall, and her daughter, a slen- 
der girl, with soft, gray eyes, came hurrying 
in with an excited—“ Oh, Mother, I’ have just 
heard from Victor this morning !” 

“What did you say?” said her mother, in- 
quiringly, for Victor had gone to the silent 
land three summers before. 

Lucy’s fingers were clinched tightly together, 
and her eyes had the bright, bluish purple of 
fresh violets in them, as she told us of meeting, 
a few minutes before, with a sad, broken- 
hearted mother, who had seized her arm, and 
asked her if she was Victor Cameron’s sister. 
And then had followed a recital, that, while it 
brought cause of rejoicing, harrowed up buried 
griefs which the soft grasses had overgrown, 
griefs made into beautiful memories, embalmed. 

The 120th Ohio Infantry were taken from 


dark; I shall never see you again, mother; 
pray for me; I want to bea Christian.’ He 
said there was no one in all that crowd of boys 
who came so near to him as Victor Cameron, 
a@ young man whom he had never seen until 
they met in camp. Victor had prayed with 
him, and besought him to give himself to the 
Saviour.” 

Her reply to his letter was not received 
until long after the poor boy’s body was lying 
under the sod on the banks of the Mississippi 
river. , 

Victor opened and read the letter, and re- 
plied to it; and the response, though it bore 
the saddest tidings to the mother that could be . 
penned, was to her soul like a grand triumphal 


‘ song, a swelling anthem whose far-sounding 


their peaceful homes of plenty and luxury, < 


immediately to the South, where they lay in 
boats, crowded, and sick, and filthy, with no 
mail facilities, only occasional communication 


with the dear ones at home; food of the rough- | 


est kind; officers almost as unskilled as them- 
selves, no means of obtaining any delicacy for 
their sick; and for months they had these pri- 
vations to endure. Among the miasmatic 
vapors of poisonous lagoons, it is not strange 


echoes will reach even down to eternity. 

The “peace that passeth all understanding” 
had taken up its abiding place in the heart of 
her boy, ere the worn and weary body had 
been lifted from its hard pallet on the filthy 
deck. 

‘Victor had watched over and ministered 
to him, with all the tenderness of a mother ; 
had prayed with and read to him; closed his 
eyes, and composed the emaciated limbs for 


2 the grave, then written all to his poor mother, 


that these brave boys sickened and died—died 


of the slow and horrible torture of home-sick- 
ness. Oh, so many of them! 

And the pale woman—the mother whose 
face always makes me think of the maniac 
faces peering through iron bars, eyes wild and 
glittering with incipient insanity, her story, as 
she clutched and tightened her clasp on the 
little white fingers of Lucy Cameron’s, was 
soon told. 

“When William left home, my last words 
were, that I wanted him to try and become a 
Christian; to put all his trust in a Saviour, 
and to so live that if he died in a strange land 
it would be well with him. I thought if he 
Were only a praying boy, an upright, consist- 
ent Christian, I could see him go from his 
home with a feeling of satisfaction. This was 
my great trouble when I heard of his sickness. 
Then he wrote me one letter, and the burden 
of it was—‘I am so lonely; the way seems so 


and sent the letter. in the knapsack with his 
clothing, and every little memento connected 
with the memory of her child. 

I looked at my aunt. “ Yes,” she said, 
dreamily, “this is tidings from Heaven; but 
there was no one to pray with Victor, and 
comfort and cheer him when he died,” and 
her lip quivered as she tried to keep back the 
tears. 

“ Mother,” said Lucy, “his feet were on the 
rock ; the sweet promises of the Saviour were 
with him all the time; they never left or for- 
sook him; as he ministered unto others, so 
was he ministered unto, even by the angels. I 
know it was well with Victor in that hour in 
which his soul was required of him.” 

Not often is it that tidings cone to us from 
our dear departed ones who have entered into 
glory, and I almost. envied that serene-faced 
mother as she sat there, with compressed lips 
and calm eyes, straining her ears, lest she 
should lose one little word in that precious 
message—good tidings from Heaven. 

(281) 
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A picture comes up before me—I always 
shudder when I look upon it—a terrible pic- 
ture and true. Victor died of home-sickness. 
He lay where he could look out on the river, 
shining and staring and glittering in his face—a 
wide waste of water in the sunshine; away be- 
yond it lay the marshes, reeking with malaria, 
luxuriant with strong vines and weeds, and low 
spreading branches, all inwoven and matted 
together, and the still lagoons, in the distance, 
giving out their poisonous exhalations upon 
the sultry midday air. 

The dying boy, though he had only seen one 
score of years, was a husband, and the one 
precious letter he had received from home, 
bore the intelligence that he was likewise a 
father. 

For hours would he lie on the deck, and 
look upon the shimmering water, and the skies 
that to him were brass, so little did they seem 
like the blue home-sky that he saw through 
the spreading beeches in the door-yard. 

Always in his bony clutching hands, or on 
his heart, was that one letter, containing a 
piece of the little baby’s first dress, and a 
golden flake of hair, soft and beautiful and 
bright.as a bit of lustrous floss. Oh, sad picture 
made terrible in its denouement! There was 
war in his soul, and the poet has said— 

“There are no battles on the earth, 


So awful in their woe and worth, 
As battles of the soul.” 


The sweet wooings from the spirit-land, and 
outreached angel hands, beckoned the faithful 
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How separate our lives are, how little do we 
permit our interests to be connected. 

As the perfume of roses is left behind them, 
so floated back these good tidings to the bereft 
ones, from the summer land to which had 
gone one of the many brave boys beloved. 

Alas! for the pictures, wet with tears, that 
hang in the desolate soul-chambers of those we 
daily meet, and pass, and forget ! 

Love of Christ! cover them all with thy 
richness and thy fullness ! 


ee 9 OO 


FUNERAL OF A Bee.—<A correspondent of 
the Glasgow Herald transmits the following :— 
“On Sunday morning last I had the pleasure 
of witnessing a most interesting ceremony, 
which I desire to record for the benefit of your 
readers. While walking near Falkirk, we ob- 
served two bees issuing from one of the hives, 
bearing with them the defunct body of a com- 
rade, with which they flew for a distance of 
twelve yards. We followed them closely, and 
noted the care with which they selected a con- 
venient hole at the side of the gravel walk— 
the tenderness with which they committed the 
body, head downwards, to the earth—and the 
solicitude with which they afterwards pushed 
against it two little stones, doubtless ‘in memo- 
riam.’ Their task being ended, they paused 
for about a moment, perhaps to drop over the 
grave of their friend a sympathizing tear, and 


- then they flew away to their hive.” 


Christian to his rest and reward, and his poor ( 
face grew radiant with the glory that faintly > 


shone upon it—God’s glory—but the strong ( 


love of the man, human, drew him as with ) 
cords of steel, longingly, lovingly, to the girl- ? 
wife, and the endearing little new-life, his § 


and hers, that had come in between them. 
The struggle was severe in the end. 

When the throes of death were convulsing 
that emaciated form, he rose to his feet, flung 


his bony arms aloft, and in the unutterable | 


( good-will. 


Kinp Worps.—They never blister the tongue 
nor lips. And we have never heard of any men- 
tal trouble arising from this quarter. Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish 
much, They help one’s own good-nature and 
Soft words soften our own soul. 


) Angry words are fuel to the flames of wrath, 


> 


agony of a last terrible conflict, called the ? 
beloved names of wife and child, in an un- ¢ 


earthly shriek, so despairingly, that the wail 
will never die away from those who heard it. 

So strong is human love, so deeply do its 
roots enter into the soul, that the great love of 
Christ, a pure well of water, can only abide 
beside it. 

These little episodes in the lives of those 
around us, are all in all to them; while we 
pass them over with a hasty glance, even as 
we merely see the grass upon which we tread. 


and make it blaze more fiercely. 
Kind words make other people good-natured. 


) Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 


them, and bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make them wrathful. There 


» is such a rush of all other kinds of words in 


Prowse 


oer 


our days, that it seems desirable to give kind 
words a chance among them. 


oi oo 


Bernes of opposite moral habits are not 
equally fitted to be denizens of the same world. 
As they pass from earth, they must file off into 
different worlds by the elective affinity of their 
own characters, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLOTTE BURNEY,” &c. 


T was a very fine Sunday afternoon in April, 

the month when the green leaves, like all 
other young things, are anxious to show their 
bright freshness before rain can dim or dust 
can sully them. 

To-day they seemed to have been vying with 
each other in coming out. The elm-trees, 
stretching across the end of the High street, 
had made but a piebald show at early misty 


( 
) 
/ 


ADA en ne 


morning-time; but—as the town-folk trooped 5 


out of church from afternoon service, cluster- 
ing like a swarm of bees in the warm, genial 
sunshine, each greeting his or her neighbor— 
these very same elms had expanded into a 
green arch of triumph, spanning the London 
road, and inviting youths and maidens, old 
folk and children, to take a Sunday walk under 
the avenue they and their fellows made along 
the road. 


ended, the hedge-banks rose higher and higher, 


2 Oh, yes, I know who you mean. 


green-fringed masses of yellow sandstone, more ‘ 
often grassed up to where the hawthorn trees , 


began; grassed and enamelled with cool prim- 


blossoms. 


‘ the same severe voice—“ You 
roses and peeping violets and wild strawberry ) than that, Nelly. 


To-day the hawthorn was only bud- < 


ding; but by next Sunday it would be snow- } 
¢ double as careful over her looks and words as 


¢ she need be elsewhere.” 


white. 

A young couple had strayed far in advance 
of the chatting groups in High street. 
town of Newton ended abruptly, its last houses 


The ‘ 


It was such a pretty road; where the avenue ‘ for but to talk to one another? 


“John, I’m surprised at you. I goto church 
to say my prayers, not to notice people who 
may chance to look at me.” 

But John still looked serious. 

“You know what I mean, Nelly. Who was 
that young fellow who took off his hat to you 
as we came through the gate? Mrs. Dawson 
was just speaking to me.” 

“Him? Dear me, John! Asif I can eall 
to mind all mother’s customers in a breath! 
That’s a 
Londoner, Mr. Parkinson, a gentleman who 


) comes and takes refreshment in our shop on 


Saturdays. 

“ And pray, do you stand behind the counter 
talking to him whenever he comes?” John 
looked down sternly into the fair young face. 

“Upon my word, John, you grow as jealous 
asa Turk. What were men and women made 
I believe 
you'd like me to be dumb, and deaf, and blind 
to everybody but you.” 

The red lips pouted. But John went on in 
know better 
But when a girl is as pretty 
as you are, a pastry-cook’s shop is not the best 
place for her, and I think she ought to be 


“And how do you know I’m not careful! 


2 sir?” 


looking naked against the open country be- ‘ 
2 and she took her hand away from his arm. 


yond; and directly they were past these, John 


Peyton drew his companion’s hand more closely ‘ 


within his arm, and looked down with admir- 
ing fondness in her pretty face. 


Nelly was fairly angry. Her eyes flashed 


John Peyton was perplexed and uncomfort- 


able; he stood still in the middle of the road, 


¢ looking at the wayward girl. 


They were a well-matched pair. He was ‘ 


tall, and strongly built, with loving, honest 


eyes; and Nelly, with her plump, shapely ‘ 
figure, and fair, bright face, blue-eyed and | 
golden-haired, was a witching Eve to such a < 
stalwart Adam. And John Peyton looked be- 


witched, and out of his senses, as she smiled 
up at him; but as they walked on, some recol- 
lection struck him, and he looked very se- 
rious, 

“Nelly, who was that young fellow who 
stared at you so as we came out of church ?” 

Nelly gave him a rapid glance, and then 
composed her face into Quakerish demure- 
ness, 


“Nelly”—he spoke with such a quiet earn- 
estness, that, in surprise at his new tone, she 
left off fuming and tossing her head, and looked 
up in his face—“ you know, this isn’t the first 
time we have had words about your love of 
admiration. You’ve promised to be my own 
dear little wife in three weeks. God knows”— 
he spoke very reverently—“TI don’t think my- 
self good enough for sucha dainty little dar- 
ling as you; but I’ve always been open and 
plain-spoken to you, Nelly; I’ve never kept 
anything from you, and I think you should 
act the same by me. Marriage isn’t a happy 


’ state where there’s a want of confidence. 


Nelly looked impatient. 
(283) 
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“Well, you are such a long time coming to 
the point, John.” 

Her bright, saucy face had almost tempted 
him to let the explanation stand over; but, no, 
“Tt is best said out at once,” he thought. 

“Look here, Nelly; was it you, or wasn’t it, 





Pow 


that mother met walking in Carvings Wood ? 


Lane yesterday evening?” 

“Stop, John.” WNelly’s face was red with 
anger. “ You’ve been setting your mother to 
keep watch on me, have you? If you'll do 
this before marriage, what will you do after? 
If I can’t be trusted, I won’t be married, Mr. 
Peyton, I can tell you, and the sooner we part 
company the better.” 

She turned to go back to Newton; but John 
Peyton placed himself sturdily in her path. 

“We don’t part like this, Nelly; I’m almost 
your husband, and I’ve a right to know who 
your friends are.” 

His anger frightened her, but she would not 
let him see that she cared for it. 

“A right !—really, one would think—” and 


) stop her. 


then a sob came in her throat, and she burst ? 
, dear.” 

They had had many a little tiff before, but 2 
John had never seen Nelly’s tears; and as she ( 


into passionate crying. 


stood before him sobbing, her pretty face 
hidden in her handkerchief, he felt as if he 
had been guilty of some crime. 


Se 


“Don’t Nelly—don’t, there’s a darling girl; > 
) ) § girl; ¢ 


it makes my heart bleed.” 
round her, and tried to draw her to him, but 


He put his arm ( 


she turned her head away, sobbing more than ° 


ever. 

“Tt’s so unkind—so unfair—so cruel !”’ the 
words came spasmodically between her sobs— 
she was really very unhappy—“ as if I could 
help myself! I was just going out on an 
errand for mother, and this London gentleman 
came in, and he asked me the nearest way to 
Westcott, and I said I’d walk to the end of 
the High street, and show him; and—oh, 
John, I never thought you’d be such a tyrant ; 
I’m sure I can’t be a happy wife to you, if I’m 
to be spied on like this.” 

She expected to be soothed and coaxed into 
forgiveness; but John was not satisfied; he 
stood irresolute, his manly face clouded over. 
Then he cleared his throat, as if he felt that 
the next words must be very distinctly spoken. 

“Nelly, darling; I’m sorry I spoke roughly, 
but all my life I’ve found a few plain words 
more useful than keeping a smooth tongue and 
a sore heart. If you only went down High 
street, how came you in Carvings Wood 
Lane ?” 
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“Tt’s you who are deceiving now, John; 
and I hate shams—calling me your darling, 
indeed, and nursing up a fresh quarrel against 
me. I don’t know why I’ve listened to you s9 
long, I don’t indeed; a poor clown of a man, 
who can’t even ride on horseback.” 

She pushed past him, and he did not try to 
For the moment, his indignation 
overcame his love; he hurried along the road, 
without even turning his head to look after 
her. 

Nelly walked home, careless of her red eyes 
and agitated face. At her mother’s door she 
met Mr. Parkinson. But she was at war with 
all the world, and she hurried in without even 
a bow, and closed the shuttered door in her 
new admirer’s face. 

“Nelly,” her mother called out from the par- 
lor; “come here, will ye? If you’ve not had 
church enough, I fancy I could get there this 
evening, if you’d lend me your arm; come 
three weeks, and I shall have a stronger arm 
than yours to lean on. John’s too good a 
son to his own mother not to be kind to yours, 


Poor crippled Mrs. Hunt sat with the high 
back of her easy-chair between her and the 
door; she did not see her daughter’s tell-tale 
face. 

“Tl be down presently,” the girl said, in a 
subdued voice; and the old woman went on 
reading her Bible. 

Poor Nelly! her mother’s words pierced 
through the angry self-defence that had sup- 
ported her on her way home; she had been 
asking herself for what she had been living all 
these six months. Only twenty-four hours ago, 
after her walk with Mr. Parkinson, she had 
thought, before her looking-glass, that it was a 
sad pity she had thrown herself away on John 
Peyton. 

“Who can tell? If I had only waited, per- 
haps, I might have been a real London lady, 
driving about in my carriage.” 

But these ambitious thoughts grew dim at 
her mother’s words, and she realized the cloud 
that had fallen over her life. All was over 
between her and John. She had given him up, 
and he would never make friends again unless 
she owned she had been to blame. 

“T wonder which would be hardest,” said 
the pouting beauty: “to be the talk of the 
whole town, for they’ll all say John jilted me, 
or to beg his pardon, and take to prim be 
haviour for the rest of my days. No, I can’t 
beg John’s pardon; and if I could, I should 
never satisfy him. I know myself better than 
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behaviour, John Peyton was walking down 


he does. I hate prim, particular ways; and ¢ 
ahn ; as to living with that spy mother of his, I can’t 5 High street with long, striding steps. 
ling, and I wont.” 2 Nelly was so engrossed by the thought of 
unst She took another long look at herself in the { John’s mortification, that she failed to notice 
“" little glass, and as shé smiled with satisfaction, 2 her new admirer’s surprise. He seemed almost 
_ her small pearly teeth glistened against her ‘ startled when she held out her hand, and he 
full red lips. 2 made no attempt to walk home with her. 
Y to “There’s no use in hiding one’s eyes from { “But that’s only because of mother; if I’d 
tion the truth. I am very pretty, of course Iam; ) been alone, he’d have come on fast enough.” 
oad, and pretty girls have as much right to all the 2 Her mother’s voice startled her. , 
fer admiration they can get as hard-working ones § “ Why didn’t you answer John, Nelly ?” 
have to the money they earn. I fancy I’m Gentle Mrs. Hunt was almost angry. 
™ more ornamental than useful, and John doesn’t 5 “T didn’t hear what he said.” Nelly thought 
she want that kind of a wife.” ) it would be kinder and wiser, too, not to men- 
vith She turned away with a conceited little toss of { tion the quarrel until she was quite sure of Mr. 
ven her head, and then she sighed. With all her ) Parkinson. 
her folly, deep down in her heart, she loved young ( She had made up her mind togive John up; 
Peyton. - 5 it would be absurd to throw herself away on a 
us “He’ll come to his senses to-morrow,” she ¢ rough, country-town shopman, when she felt 
had thought; “I shan’t tell mother we’ve quar- ‘ she had so good a chance of being made a lady. 
his relled.”’ ? John himself had always said she was too good 
™ Nelly’s thoughts wandered sadly during even- } for him. 
asi ing service. John sat very near her, and ) But that night, when she was alone in her 
| a although he seemed quite unconscious of her ‘ room, Nelly was troubled; not about the un- 
St presence, she kept on thinking of him. ) happiness she had caused, but by a secret, 
oh As they came out into the porch, he passed ( underlying consciousness that as yet Mr. Par- 
8 them; Mrs. Hunt laid her hand on his arm. 5 kinson had said nothing to her that he might 
he “Come home, and eat a bit of supper with us, 2 not have said to any other pretty girl in New- 
ae John, wont ye?” § ton. 
: “Thank you kindly, Mrs. Hunt, but I can’t. 2“ But then he’s seen me with John, and of 
My cousin, Joe Latter, sails for Melbourne on § course he thinks I’m engaged. I'll set that 
" Thursday, and this is the last evening he can ) right on Saturday; he’s sure to come next 
od spare us before he goes away.” 0 Saturday. 
He glanced at Nelly. The pleading look in 5 en 
P his eyes must have touched her heart if she 2 John Peyton’s mother was a tall, large- 
7 had seen it; but they had reached the narrow § boned, north country woman. She had a plea- 
| outlet leading into the town, and Mr, Parkin- ) sant face, and open, round gray eyes, like her 
“ son stood at the corner. Nelly flushed with ( son’s. She was well to do in the world, and 
triumphant pride. Here was a lover after her ) she lived with her two sons in a comfortably 
. own heart. She had passed him without a ? furnished cottage a little way from New- 
5 word, shut the door in his face, and there he § ton. 
was standing just to wait the chance of seeing ) “I’m fair capt where John’s gotten,” she 
‘ her. Ah, she would speak to him, too, that ? said on that Sunday night. ‘ Maybe Joe Lat- 
p she would. ) ter talked him over, and he’ll bide all night at 
: : “Good.night, Mrs. Hunt,” said John Peyton ; ; his farm.” 
j won’t you say good night, Nelly ?” ) They sat up another half-hour, but John did 
But the temptation was too strong; if she ( not return. 
turned towards John, she should be putting a § “Thee’d best leave the house-door on the 
» slight on Mr. Parkinson. 2 latch, Robbie,” she said to her youngest son; 
, “Good evening ;” she held out her hand to ( “ John’ll be home early.” 
j the young Londoner, and turned completely > Next morning was washing-day, and Mrs. 
away from Peyton. ( Peyton came down at four o’clock. She was 
‘ “Nelly, Nelly, don’t you see John?” ( surprised to find John sitting in the tile-floored 
’ Mrs. Hunt saw the angry flush on his face, , room which served both as kitchen and parlor. 
and she pulled her daughter’s sleeve. Nelly § He sat at the table, his head resting on his 
took no heed, and before her mother had re- ) crossed arms, fast asleep. . : 
covered from the consternation caused by her His mother bent over him; his face was 
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flushed and troubled, and his eyelashes were ‘ 
> just then she would have knelt to the wayward 


wet with tears. 
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“What ails the lad?” she said to herself, ‘ 


and she moved quietly across the floor, so as 
not to disturb him. 
words ’twixt him and Nelly for what I told 
him. 
and yet it seemed right and fair to tell John 
what I’d seen. Nelly Hunt’s well enough in 
her way; but to my thinkin’ she be too set up 
for a plain working-man’s wife.” 

The maid came noisily down the ladder that 
led to her sleeping-place in the roof. John 
Peyton started up, awake. 

“Come out to the byre with me, John.” 


Mrs. Peyton spoke quickly ; she wanted to get , 


her son away from observant eyes. He rose 
up, and followed her to the cow-house. 
“Did you sleep at Joe Latter’s ?” she said. 
John Peyton did not answer at once; he 
looked down on the ground, and his mouth 


worked uneasily. 


His mother stood by patiently; she under- 


stood his moods well; she knew that he thought 
more easily than he spoke, and that he rarely 
spoke at all of that which moved him deeply. 

He raised his eyes at last; they were so full 
of anguish that she could scarcely keep from 
asking what ailed him. His voice was hoarse 
and broken. 

“Mother, I believe you are the best mother 
a son ever had, and I know I am the child you 
love best; yet I must fasten a great sorrow 
on you.” Even now she did not speak; her 
face grew a shade paler, and she pressed her 
hands together; but she was still calm and 
collected. “TI did not sleep at Joe Latter’s, 
mother. I walked up and down, up and down 
the London road, settling the plan of my life. 
It’s settled now, mother.” 

His mother’s heart sank; there was a stern 
resolution in her son’s eyes which told her that 
whatever she had to listen to was unalterable. 

“What's it, John? Say it out at once.” 

He turned his face away; he could not bear 
the loving sympathy in those honest, gray 
eyes. 

“Mother, it’s all over between Nelly and 
me. I’m not good enough for her, and we’re 
parted.” He almost broke down; but in a 
moment or two he went on. “ Better for both,” 
he said, bitterly, “if she had found this out 
before ; but it’s a mercy for both that it is found 
out in time to stop worse mischief.” 

“Oh, John, John; was it only the lassie’s 
silly talk ?” 

He looked surprised ; it was new to hear his 


) got the business anyhow. 
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“T hope there’s been no ‘ 
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mother find excuse for Nelly. Poor mother! 


? 

vain girl if, by winning her back, John’s eyes 

could have been quit of their bitter anguish, 
“T can’t tell you any more, mother, and you 


) mustn’t ask me questions.” He stopped, and 


I hate a tale-bearer as I do hate poison, ¢ 
‘ was worse news to hear. 


she listened breathlessly, for she knew there 
“Mother,” he said, 


) speaking rapidly, “I’ve promised Joe to sail 
. for Melbourne on Thursday.” 


> “don’t ask me to stay here—don’t. 
another man’s wife would do for me. 


‘ to make his peace with Nelly. 


“Oh! John.” A deep sob came with the 


words. 


“ Mother,” he grasped both her hands tightly, 
To see her 

My only 
chance is to go away at once. Maybe it’s my 
only chance of not doing harm. I didn’t know 
the mischief in me till last night.” 

A week passed away, and John did not come 
At first, the 
girl had a nervous dread of her mother’s grief 
and disappointment; she knew how fondly 
Mrs. Hunt had looked forward to the marriage, 
and how heartily she loved John Peyton. As 
the days passed on, Nelly grew surprised at 
her mother’s silence; she seemed not to notice 
John’s absence; she was wholly absorbed in 
studying the newspaper. 

Saturday was close at hand, and Nelly grew 
more cheerful. She should let Mr. Parkinson 
know she was free, and then, when he had 
told her that which she felt sure he was dying 
to say, she would be open with her mother, 
and tell her she had quarrelled with John 
Peyfon. 

Saturday morning came; but when Nelly 
went into the little parlor behind the shop, she 
found her mother there, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“What is it, mother? 
happened ?” 

But some minutes passed before she could 
distinguish anything more definite than a mur- 
mur of ruin, and broken banks, and the work- 
house. At length the poor old woman’s sobs 
grew less frequent, and then Nelly learned 
that the bank which held all her father’s sav- 
ings had failed. 

“T don’t see much in that, mother; we've 
Where’s the use in 


Oh! whatever has 


locked-up money ?” 

“You poor child! D’ye fancy, Nelly, I 
could ever have kept this business going with- 
out extra money coming in? Why, I was 
only waiting to see you married, and then I'd 


. have washed my hands of the shop altogether. 
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You're safe enough, Nelly; but your old mo- 
ther has only the workhouse to look to now.” 

Nelly stood speechless. Just then some one 
tapped at the parlor-door. 

It was Mrs, Peyton. She did not see poor 
Mrs. Hunt’s tear-stained face; her eyes fixed 
at once on Nelly; the new, solemn look in 
them frightened the girl. 

“Oh, Mrs. Peyton, what is it? 
happening ?” 


What’s been 


“There’s been nothing happened that will fret ( 
) was seated next to the farmer’s daughter, just 


you, Nelly Hunt. I’m come to give you a mes- 
sage from my son. Before he went away, he 
bade me say he forgave you, and tell you to be 
true to the man you’ve set in his place; you 
won’t be happy else.” 

“Set in John’s place! What’s this, Nelly; 
and where’s John gone, Mrs, Peyton ?” 

John’s mother still looked very stern, and 
Nelly stood blushing and biting her lips, quite 
unable to extricate herself from this dilemma. 


“Your daughter there,”—the tall, stern wo- | 
, Nelly. 


man indicated Nelly by a movement of her 


head—“told my son John, last Sunday, he ) 
wern’t good eno’ for the like of her, and, to be ¢ 


quit of the sight of a false, vain hussy, that 
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bean’t fit to tie his shoe-strings, he’s left his ° 


home, and sailed for Melbourne. Good-day, 
Mrs. Hunt. I’m loth to part an old friendship 
like ours; but I can’t abide the sight o’ yon 
girl after what’s chanced.” 

What a day of sorrows this anxiously-looked- 
for Saturday had proved itself! 

It was long before Mrs. Hunt could believe 
that Nelly’s marriage with John Peyton was 


a ee 


an impossibility. The girl, heavy-hearted her- > 


self, tried at last to comfort her by imparting ( 
) longed to know; and yet she dreaded to hear 


her hopes about the young Londoner. 


“A Londoner!” the old woman exclaimed, ? 
more angry than Nelly had ever seen her in ‘ 
her life; “do you suppose, you foolish child! ° 


that a Londoner cares for a country shop-girl, 
unless she has a little of her own to help him 
on in life? Londoners are all for getting on 
and marrying above themselves. 


Ne’er one of § 


them would take up with the daughter of a 2 


bankrupt pastry-cook, for that’s what I am, 
Nelly. You may stare, but I tell you again 
the workhouse is the only home I’ve got to 
look to now. Oh! Nelly, Nelly, I thought 
you'd more heart!” 

The day passed on slowly, and Mr. Parkin- 
son did not come. What could be keeping 
him away, Nelly wondered. He had appeared 


2 had often heard of.his pretty daughter. 





Next morning, when she got into church, 
Nelly looked round for him, but he was not 
there. A minute or two later, she saw him 
coming up the aisle with a gentleman and two 
ladies, 

Nelly’s heart sank. She knew that this was 
Mr. Jones, the rich farmer of Westcott, and she 
She 
forgot the service; her thoughts were troubled 
and anxious. When next she looked towards 
the seat occupied by the Jones’s, Mr. Parkinson 


as John had sat by Nelly herself only last Sun- 
day afternoon. Poor Nelly! Her attention 
wandered sadly; it was a relief when service 
was over; she loitered in the churchyard as 
she came out. 

Just outside the gates she saw Mr. Jones’s 
drag waiting. Mr. Parkinson handed in the 


’ two ladies, and then placed himself beside the 
pretty, smiling Miss Lavinia. 


Her mother opened the house-door for: 


“Why, Nelly, how late you are! Come into 
the parlor before you go up-stairs—here’s Mrs. 
Dawson wanting to see you.” 

“Oh, Miss Nelly !’—Mrs. Dawson, the iron- 
monger’s wife, shook her head—“I have a 
bone to pick with you. My master says the 
business never had such a loss as it’s had in 
John Peyton. Well, well, you’re more nice 
than wise; you'll go a long way before you 
better John—mind you’re not obliged to take 
up with the crooked stick at last.” 

Nelly made no answer. She knew that Mrs. 
Dawson was cousin to the rich farmer of West- 
cott, and could tell her what she so much 


her fears confirmed. 

The visitor sat gossiping a little longer, and 
then she settled her bonnet, rustled out her 
brown silk skirt, and shook hands patroniz- 
ingly with her less wealthy neighbors. “ By- 
the-by”’—she stopped half-way down the shop— 
“T say, Miss Nelly, did you see the Joneses in. 
church? That young spark with them is to 
marry Lavinia; they have been promised some 


) time, it seems, but my cousins didn’t like it 


PRPS PS 


at the shop the three last Saturdays, and he ; 
had talked as if he intended to be a weekly ¢ 


visitor at Newton. 
VoL, Xxx11.—19, 


‘ penniléss, 


because the young man’s only a clerk in a 
banking-house, but it’s all settled now, I hear. 
Well, I must be off, or I shall have Dawson 
raving for his dinner.” 

Mrs. Hunt’s words came true. She called 
her creditors together and satisfied them a; 
well as she could; and then she found herself 
But she was too much respected in 
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her native town to be allowed to end her days 
in the blank, bleak union. Mrs. Dawson 
stirred up Farmer Jones, and he made such 
interest with the Squire of Westcott that he 
allotted one of his seven pretty gabled alms- 
houses to the poor widow. 

“ And now, Nelly, what can we do for you?” 
said Mrs. Dawson. “If you’ll take my advice, 
instead of going into a flashy London shop, 
where girls learn more sauce than sense, you’ ll 
just swallow your pride and go to service.” 

And Nelly was so crushed, so utterly humili- 
ated, that when Mrs. Dawson found a situation 
in London for her, she took it without a mur- 
mur. It was not an arduous post, and was in 
many ways a pleasant one; she had to wait on 
and read to an invalid, a lady neither young 
nor old, but one chastened, by vears of constant 


suffering, to a sweetness and patience almost / 


unearthly. In her mistress’s room Nelly had 
nothing to complain of; but the restraint and 
companionship of service, after her free, spoiled 
bringing-up, proved very irksome. 

Her mistress soon grew interested in the 
pretty, refined-looking girl; little by little she 
won Nelly’s confidence, and learned how to 
serve her. 

Nelly had been nearly six years with Miss 
Walton, when she was told one day that a per- 
son from Newton wished to see her. 

Her heart beat violently; since her mother’s 
death, nearly three years ago, she had ceased 


to have intercourse with’ her native place. , 


Long ago she had bitterly repented her mis- 
conduct, and she shrank from the remembrance 
of it. 

When she came into the hall, she saw that 
her visitor was Mrs, Peyton. 

To Nelly’s surprise, John’s mother bent 
down and kissed her. 

“How are ye, my lass? Ye look but sickly. 
I want ye to come and see me, Nelly,” she 
said; “I hear a fine character of you on all 
hands, and the holiday ull do ye good, lass. 
Will ye come?” 


Nelly blushed with pleasure and shame, and ? 


the tears rose in her eyes. 

She said she would go at once and speak to 
Miss Walton. 

She soon came back. 

“T may spend two days with you, Mrs. Pey- 
ton, if you are willing to be troubled with me 
so long. If it suits you, I can go to-morrow.” 

It was settled; but when Mrs. Peyton went 
away, Nelly’s courage almost failed her. She 
had not dared to mention John’s name to his 
mother, and now it seemed to her she dared 
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not face her in the home which her repentance 
had taught her she herself had made desolate, 

She started for Newton early next morning, 
She was glad that she could take a bye-road 
from the station to Mrs. Peyton’s cottage, and 
so avoid High Street. 

She walked timidly up the little gravelled 
path to the door. She had not been there 
since John had taken her to drink tea with his 
mother. 

Tears streamed fast down her cheeks. Ah! 
what perfect happiness had been within her 
reach, and to gratify her foolish vanity she had 
flung it away from her life forever! She had 
learned to love John far more dearly in these 
long, sad years than she had ever loved him 
during her engagement. 

She tapped timidly at the door. 

It opened slowly, but it was not John’s 
mother; a stranger—a tall, bearded man, stood 
before Nelly. 

He did not speak; he held the door open 
for her to pass in, and then he closed it, shut- 
¢ ting her into the parlor alone with him. 

His eyes sought Nelly’s eagerly, but she had 
learned by slow degrees to dread her own vani- 
ty, as much as she formerly indulged it, and 
she moved on towards the door leading to the 
dairy, where she expected to find Mrs. Peyton. 

“ Nelly”— 

She started at the well-known voice, and the 
next minute she was sobbing in John Peyton’s 
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arms. 

When Mrs. Peyton came in, half an hour 
afterwards, the tears still glistened on Nelly’s 
eyelashes. 

“Why, John, you good-for-nothing fellow! 
You’ve been and made her cry”—the happy 
mother gave him a tap on the cheek—“as if 
the girl haven’t suffered enough, poor dear!” 

“She shall never shed another tear through 
me, please God, if I can help it,” said John, 
reverently ; he put his arms round Nelly, and 
took her up to Mrs. Peyton to be kissed. “She's 
promised to be my wife as soon as ever Miss 
Walton can spare her, and that had better be 
soon, or I shall take her away, as they do in 
) the Bush.” 
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A WESTERN editor, in response to a sub- 
scriber who grumbles that his morning paper 
was intolerably damp, says “that it is because 
there is so much due on it.” 
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it holds almost everything; if ill packed, next 


‘ 

? " 
Tue mind is like a trunk. If well packed, 
to nothing. 
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THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


) 


UKE WALBRIDGE, on his way to the ; 


West, stopped in New York. He intended 
to remain only a single day and night. A 
stranze, morbid restlessness possessed him. 


The wider the distance betwixt him and that } 


which had made alike “the keenest joy and 
the bitterest agony of his life,” the better it 
seemed for him. 


_ 


There was nothing in New York to interest ( 
him in his present mood. The streets, the ) 


hurrying crowds, the glare of light, all seemed 
like one vast, miserable farce. 

What a wretched Vanity Fair this world 
was, and what fools made up the show! Was 
it worth the gunpowder, the plumes, the shout- 
ing, and the lights? Well, it would be over 
soon, that was one comfort; and then poor 
Antonio’s drifted sullen 


words across his 


thoughts, and hardly helped to make them $§ 
, always found plenty to say to each other. 


better— 


“A stage where every man must play his part, 
And mine a sad one.” 


It was a dark hour with Duke Walbridge. 


down into a grave darker and deeper than the 
grave where his heart had gone. 


I suppose no man could be refused by the 


Indeed, Margaret Wheatley sometimes won- 
dered within herself whether that odd, fascinat- 
ing Duke Walbridge had not been like the 
knight in the old story— 


“Signed with a spell,” 


which made him proof to the charms of all 
women. A tithe of the attention which she 
had lavished on that young man, would have 
vanquished any other, Margaret solemnly be- 
lieved; and this girl had been used to having 
whatever she wanted. Her pride was a little 
piqued, and the prize was doubly enhanced in 
value; because Margaret Wheatley, with all 
her charms, was in her secret soul a little un- 
certain whether she could secure it. 

She was in her most fascinating mood to- 
night, bright and soft, and her talk took away 
something from her companion’s darkness and 
pain. She always amused him, and the two 


Duke had never liked Margaret quite so well 
as he did to-night, and he gave himself up to 
whatever power she possessed over him. In 


» all their friendship, unrestrained as it had 


All his old faith, all his high resolves, went ‘ 
) self towards Margaret Wheatley for simply 


woman whom he had loved generously and ° 
 lover’s partiality lay beneath them. 


absolutely, and not go through much what this 
one did. 
had not something weak and flaccid at bottom, 
would rally sooner or later, not letting a wo- 
man’s “no” blight his life. 


I suppose, too, that any man who > 


Still, the times ° 


when some dreadful blow seems to have swept 


off our faith and hope, are dangerous for all of 
us. More so, probably, for men than women. 


been, Duke Walbridge had always borne him- 


’ what he was, her intimate friend from boy- 


hood. No subtle tenderness of tone or look 
had ever given her cause to suspect that a 


Duke Walbridge had so much grace in him, 
that he would never descend to a flirtation with 
any woman. I use the word in its essential 
meaning, and not in that light, conventional 
one which expresses merely the social relations, 
the brightness, the frolic and mirth which are 


) a part of the life of young men and women— 


A great temptation was coming, silent and > 


swift, towards Duke Walbridge. In the even- 


ing he called to see Margaret Wheatley. He ) 
had promised his family to do this, and brought 2 


various messages from home. Then the sight 
of a friendly face, particularly so fair a face as 


that of Margaret Wheatley’s, could not be un- § 


pleasant to him. 


The banker’s daughter welcomed him in her ? 


Sweetest way. 
and it was natural enough she should suspect 
that her charms had been the load-star which 
had drawn him to the city. 


He took her quite by surprise; $ 


natural and harmless. Duke Walbridge meant 
something different from that, and knew what 
he meant. 

“That flirting in a woman was bad enough,” 
he always insisted to his sisters, “but it was 
worse in a man, because his position made him 
in some sense ‘ master of the situation.’ ” 

He knew, too, all the fascination there was 
in that kind of game. But long before he had 
ever met Jessamine Holland, Duke Walbridge 
had settled with himself that his record should 
be as pure as he should wish that of the wo- 
man’s whom he would ask to be his wife. 

(289) 
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He had kept faith with himself through the 
strong temptations which, in his family atmo- 
sphere, must be certain to fall in his way. 

He held there was hardly anything more 
cruel and base than to imply, by all the name- 
less language of look and speech, that a man 
felt a tender regard for a woman whom he had 
no thought of asking to be his wife, knowing 
all the time that he was awaking some interest 
and hope to which he could never respond. 

“Tt was almost the meanest and cruelest 
wrong a fellow could do,” he used to say, when 
some circumstance brought up the matter at 
home; because he knew there was no redress ; 
he knew he was perfectly safe, for no woman 
had any real claim on a man before he had 
fairly proposed to her. 

Of course, any woman was fortunate to be 
deserted by such a coward and a sneak; but 
that fact did not save him from falling as much 
below the level of pickpockets, as a woman’s 
heart was of more value than her purse.” 
That was the way Duke Walbridge talked; and 


all this with a great deal else, plentifully sea- 
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soned with praise, and laughter at his odd no- | 


tions, had been duly reported to Margaret 
Wheatley by Duke’s sisters. 

She did not like him the less. 
think any woman would? 


Do you » 


So that night the young man sat in the bank- > 
er’s splendid parlors, and the daughter sat at his ¢ 
‘ mood. You would only be dreadfully moped 


side—sat there with her bright, delicate, high- 
bred face—with all her native charm of man- 
ner, set off by all those fine touches of social 


oo 


art, which add a crowning grace to the most 


attractive woman. 

Duke could not help looking at her; admir- 
ing her; and as she smiled and talked, other 
thoughts came to him. 

He had staked all, and lost—God only knew 
what the loss had been; but was not here at 
his side the woman whom, next to Jessamine 
Holland, he liked best in the world? 

He thought of his family, and how great a 
delight it would be to them to learn at last, that 
their long hopes about him and Margaret were 
consummated. 

Was there anything better than this in life 
for him? Jessamine Holland had failed him. 


The fine sympathy, the high ideals, had gone > 
Perhaps he had been a romantic ( 


with her. 
fool to expect them in any woman—it seemed, 
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that when he called, there had been no echoing ? 
‘ charming little letter, the week after you left 
Was not Edith partly right after all, and his ? 


response in her soul, only silence. 


mother, too? He had sought what he be- 
« lieved the highest good, and now, at least, if 


( 


’ it which she had never felt before. 


) too late to be prudish over it now. 
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the lower fell to his share, had he not a right 
to take it? 

Tortures might not have wrung a confession 
from Duke Walbridge, but in his soul he had 
not any very serious doubt as to how his suit 


) with Margaret Wheatley would prosper. All 


this in his thoughts, his manner slightly 
changed toward her. There was something in 
In a little 
while, the young man came to questioning 
with himself whether he should be doing any 
harm to ask Margaret Wheatley if she would 
be his wife? It was true he preferred another 
woman before her, but that woman could never 
be anything but a bitter memory to him. He 
liked his old playfellow. As for loving this 
one—well, he could do that enough to make 
her satified and happy. What more was 
needed ? 

Duke Walbridge was just in the mood to 
make a desperate plunge into something new; 
the hard, material side of things had the ad- 
vantage just then. 

And Margaret smiled and sparkled by his 
side. 

“Tt is wholly absurd, Duke, your starting 
off West to-morrow ;” for she had at last found 
what had brought him to the city. “ Don’t be 
quite so parsimonious of yourself. Give us at 
least one day in town.” 

“Thank you, Margaret, I’m not in a bright 


before the day was out, were I to be cruel 
enough to take you at your word, and re- 
main.” 

“Not in a bright mood? I always liked 
you best in your glum ones, when you were 4 
boy, for you were certain to say so many 
quaint, bright things, which kept me laughing 
and wondering at you. Ah! Duke, what an 
odd little fellow you were!” 

“WasI? They say at home, I am an odd 
big fellow now, you know.” 

Margaret laughed gayly—“ It’s as true now 
as then.” 

“Yes, you liked me a little then—at least 
you told me so;” and he looked at her with 
some grateful warmth in his eyes. 

“T did? Iam astonished at myself. It was 
highly improper to do so.” 

“T never thought of that. But it is quite 
You not 
only said it, but wrote it to me in a most 


” 
“How you shock me, Duke, bringing me 
face to face with such youthful follies! I had 
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no idea I had said so much to any of your sex, 
except papa.” 

“T can prove it to you; I have the little 
note-paper on which ’tis writ among my child- 
ish treasures. The edges are grown a little 
yellow with time.” 

“You have, Duke? I am flattered that you 
should have cared to preserve such nonsense.” 





This talk was dangerous ground; and the > 
young girl, sitting there in her youth and fair- « 


ness, was dangerous to the eyes and soul of 
Duke Walbridge. 

“T was the one who was flattered, Margaret. 
Did you think the paper which told me that 


you cared for me was of so little ne 


that [ should destroy it?” 

“Of course I did. But I should really like 
to see that old, childish scrawl of mine, 
ashamed as I ought to be, of my impru- 
dence.” 

“T am sorry to hear you accuse your own 
pretty ingenuousness; but you shall certainly 
see the letter the next time you come to us, 
for I do not intend it shall go out of my pos- 
session, unless ” Had he finished the 
clause it must have sealed the fate of Duke 
Walbridge. He happened to catch sight of 
the white hand, with its sparkle of gems, which 
lay in her lap, and he laid his hand on it with 
some tender gallantry, and said— 





“Tn faith ’twas a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Was the fair hand that writ.” 


It would be interesting to know how many 


lovers have quoted Lorenzo’s saying, since he > 


first made it, of his “beautiful Jewess.”’ 

With a man like Duke Walbridge, however, 
this meant something. He had not gone so 
far without intending to go farther. There 
was a little pause. A little flush came into 
Margaret’s cheeks, used as she was to that sort 
of talk from men. A moment longer, and 
Duke Walbridge would have come out ab- 
ruptly with the question he had fully made up 
his mind now to ask her. 

At that moment they heard the voice of 
Margaret’s father, in the hall. 
hold of the thief, then ?” he said, in loud tones. 

“Yes, sir, we've bagged him,” 
gruff voice replied. 

“Oh, 'm glad to hear that!” exclaimed 
Margaret. 

Duke turned towards her for an explanation. 
She went on rapidly. “Papa found out the 
other day that one of the under-clerks had 
been forging a number of small checks on the 


“We've got ) 


somebody’s ‘ 
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house. The whole sum did not probably 
amount to five hundred dollars; but papa was 
very earnest to ferret the whole thing out, as 
he always is in*such cases. I’m glad the 
rogue is where he will have no further chances 
for mischief.” 

“Was he a young man?” inquired Duke. 

“Yes; a mere boy, under twenty. These 
were probably his first offences. Papa says he 
would have trusted him with uncounted gold 
a year and a half ago, when he came up 
straight from the country; but the city proved 
too much for him. It does in nine cases out of 
ten, with that class, I believe. The youth fell 
into bad company and extravagant habits— 
and there’s the end of him.” 

“Poor fellow! how pitiful it is, Margaret, 
that he should wreck his life at the very 
threshold in that way. I don’t doubt, too, but 
there is some heart of mother or sister at home 
to break over his fall.” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret. “I know it is 
very bad; but these things are always hap- 
pening. The papers are full of them, you 
know. If people wont take care of themselves, 
and do what is right, they must abide by the 
consequences. I am glad papa has caught 
this rogue. He set two shrewd policemen on 
the scent. That must have been one to whom 
he spoke just now in the hall.” 

The light, smooth voice! Margaret spoke 
with less real interest than she would have 
manifested over the broken leg of her canary. 
But the words, slipping down the smooth 
voice, grated on the ear of Duke Walbridge. 
Ice was smooth, too; but was it harder and 
colder than that girl’s pity? he thought. 
Where was her human heart, that she could 
speak in that light, careless way, of a young 
life wrecked ; of a boy’s soul, pure and honest, 
only such a little while ago, and gone down so 
early into crime and shame? The words 
might be excused, perhaps, but the careless 
tones, never. They brought up, in a moment, 
all the sharp antagonisms of their inmost souls. 
Duke saw it clearly. Margaret Wheatley and 
he might be husband and wife, but between 
their two souls there could never be intimacy 
and oneness. 

It was a very small hinge; but Margaret 
Wheatley did not know how her whole fate 
had turned on it. It did seem to her that 
there was some subtle change in Duke’s man- 
ner; or, at least that he went back into just 
the Duke Walbridge she had always known; 
talking in his free, pleasant, self-possessed 
way. In a little while her father and aunt 
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came in; but all their united entreaties could 
not prevail upon their guest to remain in the 
city over another day. 

Duke was a stronger, happier man, when he 
started for the hotel that night. Some dark 


and doubt had cleared off from his soul. He ? 
looked up at the stars, and he felt once more } 


that the eternal God was over them. 
He began to see, too, that there must be 


something unsound at bottom of that man’s ) 


character, who would feel that his life had 
failed because of any woman’s nay. 
could not live worthily without her, he was 
not worthy of winning her. 


So the hope and strength of his youth came > 


into Duke Walbridge’s soul once more. Yet 
how very near he had come at one time to 
committing himself. Indeed, he felt a little 
uncomfortably, recalling two or three speeches 
he had made; but his honor was quite safe. 

“T wish it could have been different, Mar- 
garet, old playfellow,” he murmured to him- 
self; “but it was not my fault. We could 
never have understood each other.” 

As for Margaret Wheatley, she went to her 
room that night chagrined and disappointed. 
She had thonght at one time that Duke Wal- 
bridge’s manner meant something. She must 


liave fancied him more than she did any other > 


man, for she sat down and actually had a real 
cry to herself. It was the first, it would be the 
last one for his sake; but for all that, her tears 
had some bitterness in them. Then pride and 
pique came to her aid. 


To think that she, Margaret Wheatley, with ( 


all her charms, with hosts of lovers in her 


train, could really be had for the asking, could ( 
condescend to care for that odd, incompre- ‘ 
She would never ? 


hensible Duke Walbridge. 
think of him again, for he was not worth it. 
Her pride, too, took the alarm, for Margaret 
Wheatley had not been a whole season in the 
Walbridge society without discovering where 
their tastes inclined. Perhaps Duke knew this 


as well as herself. The very thought made (§ 
) for. She talked of little else for days together, 


hot flushes in her face. 


The banker’s daughter began seriously to ( 


question with herself whether there was one 
among all her suitors whom she really fancied. 
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new animation and energy. Not that she was 
, dull or melancholy. She went through all her 
daily duties, she was occupied .from morning 
until night; but Mrs. Kent, who watched her 
) narrowly, saw something nobody else did be- 
hind all the energy. She was a hard task- 
master to herself these days, this brave little 
> Jessamine. 
Her activity seldom flagged, otherwise 
) thoughts and memories would drift in, and a 
¢ dreadful haunting pain behind them. So she 
kept at work; and no doubt it was best for her 
; to do this, though her cheeks lost some of their 
, roundness, and there was a grieved, tired look 
about her mouth at times which a homeless, 
> lost child might have worn, and which must 
) have touched anybody who loved her. 

All this time, Mrs. Kent displayed the deli- 
cate care and consideration of a tender sister, 
2 devising a thousand ways to interest the girl, 
: and to restrain her from over-exertion. A 
) great blow has fallen on her, but Jessamine 
thinks nowhere in the world could it have 
been so much softened as under the roof-tree 
of Richard Kent. 

» It is strange that Duke Walbridge did not 
come to say good-by, and still more singular 
> that he has not written one word since he went 
away so abruptly. Jessamine supposes that 
2 she has the clew to his silence, and it is a 
) relief that he does not write. 
) Mrs. Kent, though she never alluded to the 
) matter, pondered the young man’s conduct a 
good deal. It puzzled the little woman’s bright 
wits. Of course it was not possible to doubt 
his engagement with Margaret Wheatley, after 
two of his sisters had asserted it. Yet there 
was something inexplicable in his conduct, 
which hardly seemed in keeping with the 
young man’s character. 

But Jessamine seemed now quite roused into 
her old self with the tidings from the Indies. 
The brother whom she had not seen for five 
years was coming back to her, and so long as 
Ross lived she would have something to live 
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and it seemed to her that her heart—the heart 
that had never beat quite strong and steady 


’ since one dreadful night—needed him now 


) more than ever, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Six months had passed away, and then there > 
came sudden news from Ross Holland. He 
was about coming home. 5 

If the fact must be told, his sister needed ? 


something of just this sort to rouse her up into 


When he came, she should try to forget 


, there was anybody else in the world; although 


it would come very hard to hear him go on 
about his friend, as he would be sure to do, 
and to have to answer his questions. For the 
first time in her life, she must have a real 
secret from Ross. Well, one couldn’t live in 
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this world without having some things to bear 
silently. 

A sudden wind of good fortune had blown 
upon Ross Holland. I suppose the sum which > 
in his own eyes and his sister’s was to make his ° 
worldly prosperity, would have seemed ab- | 
surdly small to most people of very moderate ? 
means. 

Ross had cleared ten thousand dollars for > 
his share, in some fortunate commercial specu- ¢ 
lations, which had opened to him through a 
wealthy English house in Calcutta; and he 
had, in the management of the whole matter, ( 
evinced such practical business skill and fore- 
sight, that the heads of his own firm concluded 
to offer him a clerkship in their branch house, $ 
in New York. 

The young man’s engagement did not exceed 
acouple of years, although it would no doubt 
be renewed at the end of that time, if it was ( 
not regarded best for him to come out again to } 
India; he was to receive a salary, which, 
with economy, would furnish the comforts and 
some of the graces of life to himself and Jes- > 
samine. ( 

So, after those five years in that strange, ) 
sleepy, gorgeous land, with its melancholy, 2 
and mystery, and beauty—five years, panting 4 
slowly through their dead heats, making a man 
of him, as they had made a woman of Jessa- 
mine—Ross was coming home. 

Well, money is a good thing. There was a ? 
fair prospect now that Jessamine would have 
her cottage, with its half-dozen rooms, and its 
one veranda, and its bits of balconies. A little 
brown cage, hung up a few miles from the city, 


\ 
( 
) 
( 
? 
4 
) 
? 


? 


in some greenery of shrubs. 

“You could set the whole thing in your \ 
drawing-room, Mrs. Kent,” said Jessamine, ° 
with her old, pleased, arch laugh to that lady, 
for the latter went into the subject with her > 
whole heart; and the two spent a great many ( 
hours in devising the appointments of every 5 
room, and the grieved look about Jessamine’s 
mouth grew fainter, and the voices of her child- ‘ 
hood, the hopes and the dreams, sang once > 
more in her heart, softer and slower it is ( 
true— 

“As though remembering she had wept.” ( 

One day Mrs. Kent walked into the room 
where Jessamine sat, intent on a cap she was 
making for Ross. The lady walked first to ‘ 
the window. Outside there was a grieving of » 
winds, a drifting of snows, and heaps of dark, ¢ 
desolate clouds over all. ) 

“Mrs. Kent shivered a little, and then took ? 
up the previous day’s paper which happened ( 


to lie in her work-basket. Running over the 
columns, she stopped suddenly, drew her 


{ breath quickly; her strained eyes devoured 


some paragraph, and a little low cry broke 
from her lips. 

“Did you speak to me?” asked Jessamine, 
absorbed in contemplating the effect of her 


{ work. 


“ T—no—TI believe not.” 

Even then, Jessamine did not observe the 
singular tone. She was not facing the window 
where Mrs. Kent stood, with the paper in her 
hand, looking at the drooping, shining head, 


) with strained eyes, full of horror. 


At last, the silence must have struck Jessa- 


mine. She turned around, and met her friend’s 


? stare, before the latter could move away. 


“Why, what is the matter? Has anything 


) happened?” asked the girl, startled at that 


look. 


“No—yes—I believe so. Don’t ask me, 


( Miss Jessamine;” a spasm of pain in her voice. 


Jessamine was terrified. Something awful 
had happened, but she had still no suspicion 
that it concerned her. The work dropped 
from her hands. She rose and went straight 
to Mrs. Kent, and laid her hand on the lady’s 
arm. 

“Whatever it is, I am your friend. Tell 
me,” she said. 

Then the lady, with the wide horror still in 
her eyes, groaned out—“ I cannot—I cannot— 


Miss Jessamine, lest it kill you!” 


“Me!” <A pallor, coming swift as lightning 
into her face. ‘Does it concern me, Mrs. 
Kent?” 


The lady was dumb. 

Then Jessamine’s fears leaped at once to the 
truth.—“ And Ross—oh ! some harm has come 
to him!” 

As she spoke, and before Mrs. Kent could 
reply, the girl caught sight of the paper. 
Springing forward, she tore it out of the lady’s 
unwilling hands. Her eyes went straight to 
the fatal paragraph. They gathered out its 
significance in a moment :— 

“The ‘Nestor,’ an East-Indiaman, heavily 


‘ Jaden, had sailed from Calcutta, bound to Livy- 


erpool, on the fourteenth ult. She had en- 
countered in the Indian Ocean one of the 
most terrible gales within the memory of men 
now living. The staunch old steamer, which 
had ridden out many a tropical storm, had 
gone to pieces at last. Not one of her pas- 
sengers had been saved. <A few of the crew had 
got off in a raft, and reached the shore, to tell 
the fate of the lost vessel.” 
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It was in the Nestor, bound from Calcutta 
to Liverpool, that Ross Holland was to sail on 
the fourteenth ult. 

Jessamine stood still a moment, with her 
rigid face and her glaring eyes turned on her 
friend, while the truth entered slowly into brain 
and heart. Then she put up her hands, and a 
slow cry swelled out of her lips—a slow, wail- 
ing cry, as though her youth and hope, and all 
that there was to desire in life, went down in 
it. “Oh, my God! I am ali alone in Thy 
world—all alone!” and with that cry she 
dropped at Mrs, Kent’s feet. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

A month has come and gone, and Jessamine 
Holland is alive still. There was no danger 
that she would die from the beginning. There 
was too much strong, young life in her to go 
out under any swift blow of sorrow. 

It is true that Mrs. Kent did not reason in 
that way. She saw her friend’s face grow 
sharper and older each day, while no tears, no 
strong emotion of any sort, seemed to break up 
its dead, white calm. She looked, as faces do, 
when the hearts under them are broken. After 
the first week, during which the girl was too 
ill to leave her room, Mrs. Kent, who kept in- 
sisting that something must be done, sent, 
without consulting anybody, for Hannah Bray. 

The honest, faithful soul came at once. 
Mrs. Kent took her up stairs without acquaint- 
ing Jessamine of the arrival. “Oh, my poor 
baby!” Mrs. Bray burst out, as soon as she 
crossed the door-sill, and caught a glimpse of 
the white, young, hopeless face on the pillow. 

The familiar voice, the homely, kindly face, 
the very words she had heard so often, broke 
up the dead calm at last. 

The old home, the dreamy father, the anxious 
mother, the boy brother—all rushed, like the 
rushing of mighty winds upon Jessamine’s soul. 
She put out her arms, just as she had often 
done when she was a baby; and Hannah Bray 
took the girl in her arms, just as she had done 
then, and after long waiting, the agony of sobs 
and tears which Jessamine’s heart had carried 
all this time, poured itself forth on the old, 
faithful bosom. 

“Tt will kill her—it certainly will!” said 
poor, frightened Mrs. Kent, crying like a child 
herself. 

“No, it wont, it will do her good in the 
end,” sobbed Hannah Bray. 

And it did. Jessamine slept ‘that night the 
sound, dreamless sleep of overwrought soul 
and body; and when she awoke in the morn- 
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ing, there was the old, dear, homely face at 
her pillow, working and smiling betwixt ten- 
derness and pity, and a little ghost of a smile 
came out on Jessamine’s lips. 

They brought the baby to her, and he looked, 
with his blue, wondering eyes, into “Aunt 
Dess’s”’ face, finding something there which he 
could not understand; and then he laid down 
his fresh dewy cheek on hers, and the touch 
entered into her heart and comforted her. For 
awhile it seemed to Jessamine she could see 
nothing but that black sky, hear nothing but 
the blasts of the wind through the cordage, and 
the thunder of those black, swirling waves, 
into which the dear face went down; but very 
softly, little by little, other sights and sounds 
came to take their places. 

It is true, she was all alone in the world; 
but it was God’s world, after all ; and the Hea- 
ven where all her household was gathered was 
His also. One day she expected to find them 
there. The desolate, empty years were before 
her, the lonely, tired, aching heart, if God so 
willed, to carry across them ; and thinking this, 
she would turn away her head and cry slowly 
to herself, with the awful sounding of those 
distant seas, under which, somewhere, the 
dear head was lying so low. 

But it was something that now she asked 
every day for the baby, and asked Hannah 
Bray, too, all kinds of questions about her 
home, and the tow-headed children there. 

Then, what a friend Mrs. Kent was! “ You 
shall have a home with us as long as you live,” 
said the generous little woman; “and when 
we get quite insufferable, we will let you of 
for a little while, to go up and see Hannah 
Bray. But, mind, we shall be after you if you 
stay long.” 

Her husband, too, was so thoughtful and 
sympathetic, that Jessamine, in her gratitude, 
thought she had never fully appreciated the 
man before. It is true, the sympathy of Rich- 
ard Kent took that practical shape which was 
the man’s habit, and which Jessamine espe 
cially stood in need of. He ascertained at 
once, from the branch of the East India house 
in New York, whether the ten thousand dol- 
lars were secure from all mischance; and when 
he learned that the brother’s death in no wise 

affected his fortune, he set about having it well 
secured to Jessamine, and promised her to in- 
vest it where it would bring fat dividends— 
“twelve per cent. at the smallest, child.” 

So Jessamine had her fortune at last, and 
Ross had paid his life to find it! Still, his 
sister knew that in the last hour, when the 
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young soul gazed death in the face, he had re- 
membered with a flash of joy that he should 
not leave his sister helpless and dependent in 


chance befell him. And Mr. Kent, having 
had ample proofs of this foresight when he 


tuned loud in the young man’s praises. 

“The whole thing did honor to his head and 
heart,’ he told Jessamine; and it was sweet 
and sad, too, to remember that all the comfort 
and ease of her future would be the gift of that 
dead brother. 

She was independent now; and though she 
should never sit under the little roof-tree of 


improvements for Hannah Bray’s house. The 
woman should have the new bed-room on 








little shabby parlor should be refurnished. 
No, Jessamine was not dead yet. 


the Walbridges. 


mine, although this feeling in the case of a 
few was mingled with some other emotions 
anything but pleasant. 

Edith’s plans had worked well thus far. It 
was best that her brother should be allowed a 
little time to get-over the pain of his disap: 
pointment. His letters were all she could 
desire, full of heartiness and oddness., 

It was true that he seemed in no haste to 
return home. “The wide, free, glorious life 
out there,” he insisted, “was grand as the 
horizons ; the savage in him relished it; and a 
buffalo-skin and a wigwam were the only 
essentials of life. The rest was pretty much 
all sham and humbug.” 

The family laughed, but Edith began to feel 
it was high time for Duke to return home. 
Her masterpiece of intrigue must be followed 
up by another. Indeed, it had been her plan 
from the beginning to manage matters so that 
Duke should be precipitated into an engage- 
ment with Margaret Wheatley. 
place at all, she reasoned, it must be hastily, 
and on his part half desperately. 

But once done, she knew her brother too 
Well to believe that he would allow himself to 
regret his proposal. Whatever he might fancy 
found wanting in Margaret Wheatley, he 





the cottage that was to be Ross’s and hers, she_ ) 
did find a live thrill of pleasure in devising | 


which she had set her heart so long, and the ( 
) thoughts of a young, hopeless face, which 


If it took , 
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; not to attempt to make the best of his own 
¢ act. 
( “Tf I could only once get him committed in 


the world. All this was proved by the care } 
he had taken, before he sailed from Calcutta, to ? 
secure his fortune to her in case any mis- ‘ 


visited the branch house in New York, re- > 


some way,” said Edith to herself. 

That she calculated shrewdly, the facts had 
proved. One moment only had stood betwixt 
Duke Walbridge and Margaret Wheatley. 
But Edith did not know that. “Duke must 
be got home by one means as he had been got 


( off by another,” his sister reasoned. 


oo 


Of course ( 
the sad tidings had made a great sensation at ) proachful in its eyes; and one night she 
Eva had cried herself sick 2 


over it; and there was not one of the house- § bedside, and asked in slow, solemn tones— 


hold who did not think with pity of Jessa- } “What have you done to my poor little mo- 


) 
4 
2 
( 
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She made up her mind to go to New York 
for awhile. And it was an easy matter to con- 
vince Mr. Walbridge that he was not as well 
as usual that winter, and absolutely required 
his son in the city to transact some important 
business at this juncture. 

So pa’s health was made the argument to 
induce Duke to return to New York. He had 
made up his mind to pass the winter in the 
territories, and no weaker argument would 
have availed to bring him home. 

Mrs. Walbridge was haunted all day by 


seemed to look at her with something re- 


dreamed that the girl’s mother stood by her 


therless girl ?” 

Mrs. Walbridge woke up in a great tremor, 
and was not herself all the next day. 

It was a most unpleasant duty to call on 
Jessamine Holland; but Mrs. Walbridge braced 
herself to do it at once. It was before Hannah 
Bray’s arrival; and that week the doctor had 
insisted on Jessamine’s being kept free from 


) agitation of any sort, so the lady did not see 


Jessamine. 

But Mrs. Walbridge did her part well. 
Every day she sent inquiries and kind mes- 
sages with her younger daughters ; also choice 
bouquets and delicacies. 

Gertrude was out of town at this time, and 
Edith always had some excellent excuse for 
delaying her call until next day. What won- 
der that she shrank from meeting the eyes of 
Jessamine Holland? 

In the remote part of the territory where 
Duke was, the mails were irregular, and Edith 
took good care to detain the letter which con- 
tained the loss of the steamer in which Ross 
Holland had sailed. Not that she could really 
see how Duke’s knowledge of his friend’s death 
would materially affect her plans. It might, 
indeed, promote them. If her brother should 
conceive it his duty to have an interview with 


would deem it disloyalty and wrong to her ? Miss Holland on his return, the recent sorrow 
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would be likely to pre-occupy both, and no 
dangerous topics would then be opened be- 
tween them. 


Still, a little doubtful, she not only detained ) 


the paper, but prevailed upon her mother to for- 


bid Eva’s acquainting her brother with his § 


loss, which the child, full of ardent sympathy, 


was on the eve of doing. At last, however, ‘ 


? 
) 
, 
¢ 
( 


Mrs. Walbridge insisted that her son should > 
no longer be kept in ignorance of what con- ¢ 
) Kent ?” 


cerned him so deeply, and Edith assented with 
a. tolerable grace. 


“Perhaps mamma was right,” she reasoned. } 


“The truth would have to come out some time, 


and any longer suppression of it might in the ( 


end raise some rather uncomfortable ques- 
tions.” 


The tidings found Duke Walbridge looking 
forward most reluctantly to the necessity of » 
, eaught sight of the white, sharpened face, a 


returning home, which every letter seemed to 
make more imperative. 


That broad, free, ; 


strong life of the prairies had braced anew the ? 


sinews of his soul. The spirit of those grand, 
solemn horizons had entered into him. If they 
had not healed his disappointment, they had 
made him brave to bear it, and the active, 
material, wrestling life was just now what was 
needed for a temperament with a strong, 
natural bias towards a dreamy, esthetic indo- 
lence. 

The news of Ross Holland’s death fairly 
stunned his friend at the first. When he ral- 


lied from the blow, his thought went straight ) 


to the sister in her grief and loneliness, and to ¢ - 


his last solemn pledge to Ross. 
Her rejection of himself had not cancelled 
that bond. In all its binding force it lay upon 


his soul now—now that the brave young head > 
lay in the stillness of those far-off Eastern seas. ° 


There had been none standing by to plunge in 
and rescue him in the tnmult and the dark- 


ness, as once he had plunged in to save another. ‘ 
And must he go back and look in Jessamine > 
Holland’s face, and touch her hand, and hear ¢ 


her voice? 
Across the years rose the memory of that 
awful night on the Sound; across the years 


stole the words he had spoken—“ You may ? 
And 


trust me. I will be a brother to her.” 
Ross must have thought of them when he went 
down that night. 


“Miss Holland, a gentleman has called to 
see you,” said the servant, at the door of Mrs. 
Kent’s sitting-room, to which Jessamine had 
come down for the first time since her illness, 
About this there had been nothing dangerous ; 


a 


) 
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only a kind of slow, nervous fever had pros. 
trated her. ; 

There was quite a family group around the 
girl reclining on the lounge. Mrs. Kent and 
Hannah Bray were there with the baby. 

Jessamine had a vague hope that somebody 
from the Indies, or from the lost ship, would 
search her out some time with tidings of her 
lost brother. So she said very earnestly—‘“If 
you will allow him to come up here, Mr, 


“Oh, child, you’re not able to bear the sight 
of company,” put in Hannah Bray. 

But Jessamine insisted, and it was the habit 
of the house to indulge her. Mrs. Kent of 
course assented, and the gentleman was shown 
up. 

Duke Walbridge came forward, and as Jes 
samine turned and looked at him, and he 


ery broke out of his lips—‘‘Oh, Jessamine!” 
and he took both her hands, everything else 
swallowed up that moment in the thought of 
her sorrow and his own. 

And the depth of her grief made her almost 
calm to meet this man. Her face quivered, it 
is true, and for awhile neither could speak, and 
Mrs. Kent and Hannah Bray went out, leaving 
them alone to talk of their dead together. 

“Tt was very good of you to come, Mr. Wal- 
bridge,” said Jessamine, looking at him with 
her dark eyes, which seemed to have grown s0 
much larger and sadder. 

“T started the day after I learned. The 
paper containing the account never reached 
me; and my family hesitated to write, dread- 
ing to inflict the blow.” 

“ And because of that you came all this way, 
Mr. Walbridge ?” 

“Certainly. If you have forgotten what I 
promised him on our last meeting, I could not.” 

She forgot then that she was talking to the 
betrothed husband of Margaret Wheatley; she 
only remembered that he was Ross’s friend 
and her own, and she put her hand in his in 
the old way that he remembered. 

“No; I have not forgotten,” she said. 

Hannah Bray was quite too doubtful of the 
eflect of any strong emotion on Jessamine to 


5 leave the girl and her friend long together. 


~~ 





Mrs. Kent, who was strongly drawn towards 
the faithful, honest heart under the homely, 
faded face, always yielded to Hannah’s experi- 
ence and judgment. So the woman stole back 
in a little while; and after she had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Walbridge, the talk was carried 
on mostly betwixt the man and the elder wo 
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meanness? 


nan, Hannah’s heart and tongue were full of ) was on the look-out, as my friend had written 


Ross these days. 

Meantime, Mrs. Kent, down-stairs, was hold- 
ing a solemn parley with herself. She was a 
solute little woman, and she had watched 
Dake Walbridge breathlessly when he came 
frward to meet Jessamine. The feeling that 


leaped into his eyes with their first glance, was | 


meto which the lover of Margaret Wheatley 
had no right. 

The lady felt an inexplicable hankering to 
allude to the fact of-his betrothal to the young 
man’: face. It was a delicate thing to do this, 
ws the matter had been kept so profound a 
seret, and the lady herself was pledged not to 
divulge it. But it was not revealing the man’s 
geret to speak of it to himself. 

“Tf IT only had a chance, and it would come 
in naturally,” she mused. 
heard Duke Walbridge’s step on the stairs, and 
vent into the drawing-room, where she would 
be certain to meet him. 

His face brightened as he saw the lady, and 
after a cordial greeting he sat down and com- 
menced talking of Jessamine. 

He was quite overwelmed at her appearance, 
and was full of eager questions about her; and 
Mrs. Kent went over the sad story of the day 
vhen the woful tilings reached them. 

“Poor Ross! He was my best friend. I 
loved him as I did my own life. He came 
near losing his once for mine. I shall never 
have another friend like him.” The tears 
in his eyes, and in Mrs. Kent’s, too. “If 
there is anything I can do for Miss Hol- 
land, I beg you will give me that mournful 
satisfaction. I promised Ross, just as we sepa- 
rated, that if any harm befell him, [should stand 
always in his stead to his sister.- I shall hold 
that promise sacred to the last hour of my life.” 

“She has so few friends—poor, lonely, heart- 
broken child,” murmured Mrs. Kent. “She 
would be very grateful to hear you say that, 
Mr. Walbridge.” 

“Grateful!” There was a sting of mournful- 
hess or bitterness in his voice, which struck 
Mrs. Kent. “ She can never have any cause for 
that feeling toward me. I owe it to her brother 
that Iam alive to-day.” Andagain Duke Wal- 
bridge added—*“ Poor Ross !” 

Mrs. Kent was no female Machiavel, but she 
Was not without the tact of her sex. If she 
could only find some by-path to the subject 
which perplexed her. 

Duke’s next remark opened one.—“ My 
family, out of mistaken kindness, delayed the 
low as long as possible; and then, although I 


And at last she ° 
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me in what steamer he should take passage 
for Liverpool, the paper containing the ship- 
wreck of the Nestor miscarried. But you may 
be certain I made all possible haste in return- 
ing. I did not even stop over one train in 
New York last evening, to see my sister Edith, 
but hurried across the city.’’ 

Mrs. Kent plunged desperately into the 
opening here afforded her, not certain whether 
doing so was in good taste, but she resolved to 
venture. 

‘You were very kind, but I almost fear, Mr. 
Walbridge, that a lady who has better claims 
on you than even your sister, will feel herself 


’ neglected.” 


The young man stared amazed at his hostess. 
He had, what his sisters regarded, a sublime 
contempt for gossip, and was usually invulner- 
able to all that light skirmishing of hints, and 
jests, which affords so much pretty, foolish 
amusement. 

Such a cool broadside as Mrs. Kent’s, how- 
ever, could not but amaze him a little. 

“T assure you, Mrs. Kent, you are entirely 
mistaken. No such lady, so far as I am aware, 
exists.” 

It was hardly the time for jests, but Mrs. 
Kent was not the woman to pause now. 

“Oh, Mr. Walbridge!”’ with that little 
laugh, and toss of the head, which her hus- 
band thought the most charming thing in the 
world, and which certainly was very attractive 
in its way—“ What a fine actor was spoiled 


> when you turned—I cannot precisely say what. 


You really look so innocent, that I should be 
imposed upon, if my information were not de- 
rived from a source which places the matter 
beyond a doubt.” 

Some foolish gossip evidently had been busy 
with his name; still it was best now to set the 
lady right. 

“Mrs. Kent, I think you believe me a man 
of my word, and that I should scorn to deny 
an imputation of the sort you have made, if 
there were one particle of truth in it; but I 
assure you, on my honor, that I have not the 
faintest idea of what you mean, or to what lady 
you allude.” 

It was impossible to believe that Duke Wal- 
bridge did not mean what he said; indeed, it 
would have been simply an insult to imply 
any farther doubt of his sincerity. 

Mrs. Kent’s heart beat fast; but she had 
determined now that Duke Walbridge should 
not leave her house until she had reached the 
bottom of this mystery. 
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“T can only say, Mr. Walbridge, that you 
utterly confound me, for I had the story of 
your engagement from Miss Jessamine. 

“The story of my engagement from Miss 
Jessamine?” repeating each word slowly, like 
a man half-dozed, trying to take in the mean 
ing. “Did she believe it ?” 

“How could she help it, when she had the 
whole from the lips of your own sisters ?” 

He started then. His breath came quickly. 

“Do you mean to say, Mrs. Kent—do I 
understand you ” Duke paused a mo- 
ment, trying to steady his thoughts. “ For- 
give me, my dear madam. You have so con- 
founded me, that I am at a loss for words.” 

“J assure you, Mr. Walbridge, you are not a 
more astonished man than I am woman, at 
this moment.” 

A pause; then young Walbridge drew his 
chair nearer the lady. “Will you be my 
friend, Mrs. Kent—will you answer my next 


questions ?” 
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“Tf I can, Mr. Walbridge;” replying only to ¢ 


half of his. 

“To whom did my sisters say I was en- 
gaged?” 

“To Miss Margaret Wheatley.” 

She felt him start, and she fancied he grew 
paler about the lips. 

“Which of my sisters told her so?” 

“Miss Edith, I am certain, though Miss 
Gertrude was present, and assented to all.” 

“When was it, and where?” 

“Qn a ride they took together not more than 


two days before you went away; Miss Jessa- ( 


mine, I am certain, never suspected this be- 
fore, but your sisters stated that the engage- 
ment had been a long one, and your extreme 
distaste to having such a subject a matter of 
common gossip, had confined the knowledge to 
your own family.” 

“ And you say Miss Holland believed this ?” 
he again inquired. 

“Mr. Walbridge, it was the explicit state- 
ment of your sisters—there was no room left 
to doubt.” 

Duke Walbridge sprang from his chair, and 
rushed toward the door in a way that fairly 
frightened Mrs. Kent. Was he about to break 
in upon Jessamine Holland, and deny all, and 
what would be the effect upon the girl’s shat- 
tered nerves?” 

But when he reached the door, Duke 
Walbridge paused suddenly, drew back and 
wheeled round, and then walked up and down 
the room two or three times, like a man dis- 
traught. 
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Then he came and sat down by Mrs, Kent, 
who was almost as much agitated as himself 
He was deadly pale. From her heart the 
woman pitied him. 

“Mrs. Kent” speaking slowly and solemnly— 
“that there ever was an engagement betwixt 
Margaret Wheatley and myself, or a remote 
hint of one, I absolutely deny. You believe 
me?” 

“Entirely, Mr. Walbridge.” 

“My amazement and horror that any sister 
of mine, knowing the truth, whatever she might 
have desired, should have deliberately uttered 
such a falsehood, completely unmans me, 
But I shall regain myself, and then I shall 
search this matter to the bottom.” 

His eyes blazed fearfully a moment, and 
Mrs. Kent thought to herself—“I would not 
stand in those girls’ shoes for all the world 


) could give me.” 


Soon afterward the young man took his 


) leave, Mrs. Kent engaging not to relate one 


word of their conversation; and the lady and 
her guest parted friends for life. 

Mrs. Kent was too excited to return up- 
stairs. She continued pacing up and down 
her room, muttering to herself, in a fragmen- 
tary way—“ Oh! to think of it!—to think of 
it! My poor Jessamine! What awful wick- 
edness! But it will all come out now!” 

Duke Walbridge rode home slowly, trying 
to clear up his thoughts. Doubt, amazement, 
horror, in turns, possessed him—across all 
would flash sometimes a feverish, awful joy. 
“Had Jessamine Holland believed he was 
really betrothed to Margaret Wheatley, and 
did that account for her silence?” 

Yet what must she think, in that case of his 
letter ? 

The blackest of men would hardly venture 
to write such to one woman, knowing he was 
bound to another ? 

It was all a mystery; but his whole soul 
was bent on its solution. Still he was quite 
worn out with all he had just undergone, 
added to a week of sleepless nights and days 
of travel. As Duke dismounted at the barm- 
door, the coachman came out, and spoke to his 
young master. Duke had never associated the 
man with the matter—indeed, he had as yet 
shaped for himself no plan of action in this 
emergeney; but now, with a sudden impulse, 
he asked—“ Jack, you remember a letter I sent 
by you to Miss Holland, a couple of days be 
fore I started West ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack, intent on removilg 
the saddle at that moment. 
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“You saw Miss Holland—you gave the let- 
ter into her hands just as I desired you?” 

“JT gave the letter into her hands, sir.” 

Jack’s face was turned away. His master 
was watching keenly. There was something 
not just right in the man’s voice. 

Jack turned toward the barn. Duke sprang 
forward, and his hand clutched the other’s, 
and there seemed in it the grip of ten mighty 
giants. 
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“Stand still, Jack. Look me straight in ’ 


the face now. Did any human being but 
yourself know about that letter?” 

“Well, yes, one person did—I couldn’t help 
it;’ frightened at that white face, and the eyes 
that blazed out of it; frightened at the menace 
in the tones, too. 

“Who was that person?” : 

“T promised not to tell; but—but—don’t 
look at me in that way, sir. It was Miss 
Edith, She found it out some way. I was 
al’ays afraid there was something wrong at 
the bottom of it.” 

“Come into the barn, Jack.” 

The man followed meekly enough, and went 
through a most rigid half-hour’s inquisition. 
Jack did not try to conceal anything. He 
dreaded that white face and those calm tones, 
that seemed to rumble in his ears like distant 
thunder, more than he could any possible 
storm of anger from Miss Edith. 

So it all came out. The promise she had 
extorted from him at night, and the ¢onversa- 
tion which had transpired betwixt them the 
following day in her room, after Jack had re- 
ceived the letter and the message for Miss 
Holland. 

“She took the letter from you, you say, 
Jack, held it up to the light a moment, and 
then returned it to you?” going over slowly 
with every point of the coachman’s story. 

“Yes, sir. She said it was the letter. I 
felt mighty uncomfortable over it, anyhow,” 
twisting his legs about in his agitation and ex- 
citement, in a way that must have struck his 
young master at any other time as supremely 
ridiculous. 

ns She said it was the letter. Now, Jack, I 

give you full warning that I am in no mood to 
be trifled with. If you deceive me now, or 
hold anything back, it will surely be the worse 
for you; for, if it cost me my life, I will clear 
up this whole thing. Did you believe that 
letter my sister handed back was the one I 
gave you?” 


“T wasn’t jest certin. Miss Edith’s back ° 


was turned to me a minit, and it sort o’ seemed 
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to me she took up somethin’ from the table. I 
could tell your handwritin’, too, among ten 
thousand. I saw it on the back of the letter 
you gave me. The one I took from Miss Edith 
was different—a finer, smaller hand, jest like 
her own.” 

That was enough. Duke was silent a mo- 
ment, because he could not speak. At last he 
asked quietly—‘ Did my sister reward you 
afterwards ?” 

“She put a five-dollar bill in my hand. I’d 
rather given her twice as much to be clear of 
the whole thing. However, all I did was to 
tell Miss Holland I’d brought her a letter, not 
to say you sent it.” 

“That was all?” 

“ Ye-es, sir.” 

“No; there was something else. I plainly 
see it in yourmanner. I must have the whole 
truth, Jack.” 

“That afternoon I took your sisters—Miss 
Edith and Miss Gertrude—to drive, and they 
stopped for Miss Holland. Jest as she got into 
the carriage, I thought she thanked Miss Wal- 
bridge for her invitation that mornin’. That 
was all.” 

Duke Walbridge staggered like a drunken 
man to the window to get breath. The mystery 
began to clear up now; but the shock was 
awful. That his sisters, with whom he had 
grown up, whom he had loved and trusted, 
with whom he had been cross and merry, 
surly and tender, as the mood happened—his 
sisters could practice a deception so deep and 
base on him, was like the shaking of sudden’ 
earthquakes under his feet. 

There came a thought more awful still. Did 
his mother know, and had she encouraged all 
this? For a moment it seemed as though some 
foul taint throbbed in his blood, as though his 
own truth, and honor, and manhood had been 
blackened forever. 

But he must search the thing to the bottom. 
He turned and looked at Jack, who was watch- 
ing him, with his big mouth and his big light 
eyes wide open, with doubt and trouble. 

“You may go, Jack. You didn’t act a brave, 
manly part; but your cowardice, which made 
you too easy a tool of others, seems about all 
that lies at your door. Would to God it were 
no worse with them !” 

“Thank you, Master Duke,” the coarse, 
bronze face clearing up. “It’s plagued me 
ever since, at times; and I feel easier now you 
know it all, if I lose my place.” 

But Jack did not fear that now. 

At last Duke went up to the house. He had 
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not met any of his family since his return, 
having found Mrs. Walbridge and her daugh- 
ters out for the day when he reached home in 
the early morning. He crept up to his room, 
threw himself dawn on the lounge, and tried 
to see the way before him. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
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THE INTELLIGENT ELEPHANT. 








A VERY intelligent elephant was shown, 
41 some years since, in a caravan of wild 
beasts, at a fair in the west of England. One 
of those practical jokers whose wit lies in pour- 
ing melted butter into a friend’s pocket, or 
conveying a putrid oyster into his plate, had 
been doling out some gingerbread-nuts of the 
first quality to the elephant, who received the 
instalments, small as they were, with satisfac- 
tion and gratitude, manifesting the latter by 
the spontaneous performance of some of his 
tricks between the somewhat protracted inter- 
vals of supply. Suddenly his benefactor pro- 
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duced a large brown-paper parcel, weighing 2 


some two or three pounds, and presented it, 
the whole at once. The elephant took it as it 
was, and consigned the whole to his powerful 
crushing-mill. Hardly, however, had he swal- 
lowed the dose, before he gave a loud roar, and 
exhibited all the symptoms of suffering severely 
from internal heat, handing—yes, handing, for 
the trunk acted as dexterously as a hand—the 
bucket to his keeper, as if beseeching for water, 
which was given to him, and of which he con- 
tinued to pour floods, sufficient to drive a mill, 
down his capacious and burning throat. 

“Ha!” said the joker, addressing his victim, 
“those nuts were a triflé hot, old fellow, I 
guess.” 

“You had better be off,’ exclaimed the 
keeper, “unless you want the bucket at your 
head; and serve you right, too.” 

The dispenser of ginger and pepper took the 
hint; for there was an angry glare in the drink- 
er’s eye, while the distressed beast was pump- 
ing up the sixth bucketful; and in good time 
he took it, for he had scarcely cleared the 
entrance of the show when the empty bucket 
was hurled after him by the elephant, with 
such force and correctness of aim, that if he 
had been a moment later, his joking would, in 
all probability, have been terminated with his 
life on the spot. 

A year had passed away, and the wayfarers 
from the country villages trod over the with- 
ered leaves that had, when fresh, green and 
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vigorous, shielded their heads from the bum. 
ing summer’s sun, as they again bent their 
steps to the same annual autumnal fair, where 
the elephant had before been exhibited, and 
where he was again ready to receive company, 

Our joker was again among his visitors, and, 
forgetful of his narrow escape from the bucket, 
which, at the time, another wit observed he 
had been near kicking, came as before, with 
one coat-pocket filled with “best nuts,” and 
the other with hot nuts. He gave the elephant 
two or three nuts from the best sample, and 
then drew forth and presented him with a hot 
one. No sooner had the elephant tasted it, 
than he seized the coat-tails of his tormentor, 
and, with a thrilling sweep with his trunk, 
lifted him from the ground, till, the tails giy- 
ing way, the man dropped half dead with 
fright, and with his coat reduced to a jacket, 
The elephant, meanwhile, quietly inserted the 
end of his trunk into the pocket containing the 
best nuts, and leisurely proceeded, keeping his 
foot on the coat-tails, to discuss every nut of 
them. When he had finished the last, he 
trampled upon the pocket containing the hot 
nuts till he had reduced them to a mash; and 
then, after having torn the tails to rags, threw 
the soiled fragments at the head of his face 
tious friend, amid the derision of the assem- 
bled crowd. 

ee 

Atconot.—Alcohol never makes new flesh 
nor new muscle. It simply hinders waste, and 
so forbids repair. But, as all men know, its 
chief effect is on the brain. Every poison has 
its special affinity. That of alcohol is for the 
nervous system. But it is the base and not the 
top of the brain it stimulates. It paralyzes the 
will. It dethrones the reason. It vitiates the 
affections. It gives predominance to the brute, 
A drunkard is like a great city under the law 
of the mob. 

oe 

THERE is a familiar story of a Scotchwoman 
who was engaged in bleaching linen, when @ 
stranger accosted her by asking if she attended 
the kirk. On her answering that she did, he 
inquired why she went. She replied that the 
preaching did her good. The stranger tested 
her memory by inquiries in regard to text and 
sermon ; but she remembered nothing. “How, 
then, can it do you any good if you do not re 
member it?” exclaimed the stranger. “ Whea 
I put water on this linen,” she answered, “I 
find that it all dries away; but I see that the 
linen grows whiter and whiter. So I forget the 
sermon; but it makes be better.” 
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MOUNTAINS. 


BY C, 


N eminent writer has said—“ Thanks be to ( medium of equal density, moves in right lines ; 


God for mountains ;” and there is a charm 
connected with mountains, so powerful, that the 
merest mention of them, or sketch of their 
magnificent features, kindles the imagination, 
and carries the spirit into the bosom of their 
enchanted regions at once. The mind is filled 
vith their vast solitudes, and the inward eye is 
fixed on their silent, their sublime, their ever- 
lasting peaks. The heart bounds at the music 
of their solitary cries, their gushing rills, and 
the sound of their cataracts. Their colossal 
firmness seems almost to break the current of 
time itself, and the geologist searches in them 
for traces of the earlier world. The interesting 
phenomenon called mirage is often seen on 
mountains, which has given rise to a variety of 
appalling stories of mountains being haunted 
by spirits of mischief. 

A peak of the Harz mountains in Hanover, 
called the Brocken, rises to the height of about 
3,300 feet above the level of the sea; it rears its 
head far above the other peaks, and overlooks 
all the country for fifteen miles around.. 

The inhabitants have a tradition, that upon 
itscold and barren summit, which glitters all 
over with thousands of rock-crystals, is held an 
annual festival, on the night between the last 
day of April and the first day of May, well 
known by the name of Walpurgi’s night, to 
which all the witches and magicians on earth 
are invited ; that at midnight the guests begin 
to arrive from all quarters, and when all are 
met,an immense bonfire is lighted up, and a 
wild dance commences, after the dance an im- 
pious harangue, concluded with a supper; and 
that at the first blush of morning the whole 
assembly disperses. The peasants dwelling in 
the neighborhood of the Brocken, on the ap- 
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proach of Walpurgi’s night, draw the sign of ( 


three crosses on all their doors, being firmly per- 
suaded that it is by using this precaution only, 
that they can protect themselves from the bad 
designs of the unholy assembly. 

Mr. Hawe has, however, divested the spot of 
that romantic interest which arises from a 
belief in supernatural visitations, and has 


given this as an illustration of an oft-illusive ¢ 


appearance in the atmosphere, from the variable 
temperature of which it has different refractive 
powers, and this is the usual cause of that phe- 
nomenon called mirage, often also seen in the 
deserts of Africa. A talented writer observes, 
that light passing through a vacuum, or a 
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but when it enters a medium of different densi- 
ties, it moves in curves. These causes acting 


‘ upon light, bending and distorting its rays, 


produce a variety of singular optical deceptions, 
sometimes throwing the images of bodies upon 
dense clouds, and at other times investing ter- 
restrial phenomena with unnatural and almost 
magical appearances. 

The eminent philosopher, Dr. Vince, states 
that, at Ramsgate, he has seen in the air the 
four turrets of Dover Castle, over a hill between 
Dover and Ramsgate; and that at one time he 
saw the image of the castle so vividly projected 
on the Ramsgate side of the hill, that the hill 
itself could not be observed through the image. 

Why mountains in modern times should be 
represented as “the home of spirits of mis- 
chief,” cannot easily be seen, unless the world 
is really turned upside down. Their majestic 
aspects formerly poured sublimity into the deep 
and thoughtful soul, their airy heights breathed 
poetry into the imaginative mind, and their 
crags and slopes, their clouds and atmospheric 
hues, were a splendid gift, which prevented the 
spirit of man from sinking to the monotonous 
level of the unvaried plain. Mountains, too, 
have sheltered lofty and persecuted souls from 
the tortures of their fellow-men; where, resist- 
ing the revolutions of lower regions, these men 
have retained through innumerable years their 
habits, and their independent rights. 

That mountains, in the Word, represent holy 
and heavenly things, is very apparent. The 
house of the Lord which Solomon built was on 
a mountain. The Mount of Olives and Mount 
Zion are often mentioned as denoting holy states 
of mind, as love to the Lord, and charity towards 
the neighbor. Isaiah speaks of the mountain of 
the Lord, as he speaks of heaven, evidently ex- 
pressing an exalted or celestial state. When we 
ascend a mountain, our thoughts rise into the 
vast, the indefinite, the incomprehensible; we 
come to a region into which our inquiries can- 
not penetrate, and every path of our reflection 
brings us to receive with devout and childlike 
meekness, if we receive at all, some knowledge 
of the connection of mind with matter, and how 
celestial life and light can animate and pervade 
a dull and senseless existence; some knowledge 
of where sensation ends and thought begins, 
which is capable of rising above the highest 
mountains, and even ascending to the heavens, 
but only to reveal to us our real ignorance. 
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THE PASSIONATE CHILD. 





DARK-EYED boy sat playing at draughts 
A with a little sister, two or three years 
younger than himself. His motions were delibe- 
rate and his manner absorbed, showing that he 
was deeply interested in the game. Suddenly a 
flash went over his face, and an angry word against 
his sister leaped from his tongue. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” said the little sister, 
in a deprecating voice. 

“Yes, you did mean to doit!” The boy’s black 
eyes lighted up with a fierce radiance; and there 
was a restless twitching of his hand, as if the im- 
pulse to strike was trembling along his nerves. 

“Silence, sir!” exclaimed the mother of the 
children. 

“Yes, you did mean to doit!” repeated the boy, 
more passionately, and without seeming to have 
heard his mother’s injunction. 

“ Silence, I say!” Angry blood now left a stain 
upon the mother’s face. But a deeper stain dyed 
the boy’s face. 

“T’ll kill you one of these days!” he almost 
shouted, as he pushed the small table at which 
they were sitting, with so much violence, that it 
fell over with a jar and acrash. Springing up, in 
wild excitement, the mother caught hold of the 
boy, and struck him two or three blows blindly 
and in rapid succession, he, meantime, struggling 
against her furiously. 

“ Now lift that table, and pick up the checker- 
board,” said the mother, assuming an air of the 
sternest authority, as she released the boy, push- 
ing him from her with such force that he went 
staggering half acrossthe room. He stood still, on 
recovering himself, with his face yet deeply flushed, 
and his whole frame quivering with passion. 

“Did you hear me?” demanded his mother. 

The boy stirred not a foot. 

“John!” The mother’s passion was increasing. 
Against this barrier to her will, the tide was swell- 
ing and foaming. But she might as well have 
spoken to astatue. ‘Pick up that table!” 

No sign of obedience was visible. 

Still blinder in her passion, the excited mother 
sprung, with uplifted hand, towards the boy; but, 
with a quick motion, he eluded her, and darted 
from the room. She was following, when a low 
voice, so solemn in its warning, that she could not 
resist the appeal, pronounced her name, and she 
paused and turned back. 

‘Mary, Mary! As you love that child, for- 
bear !” 

“ But what am I to do, Aunt Phebe? 
have his own way ?” 

The mother sat down, trembling, the flush dying 
out of her face until it became pallid. 
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“Rule him by the law of reason, Mary.” 

“Reason! Talk reason to a child in the heat of 
passion !”’ 

“Not to the child, Mary, but to the mother,” 

There was a slight appearance of surprise, 

“T am not sure that I understand you, Aunt 
Pheebe.” 

“ The wise ruler,” said Aunt Phebe, “ sits first 
in the region of calm debate, and before acting, 


determines the best mode of action. Was that 
your course just now ?” 
“There was no time for cool debate. I was re. 


quired to act. John’s wrong-doing demanded 
prompt discipline. A passionate temper like his 
must be checked in the first outbreak. You must 
hold him with a strong hand.” 

“You did not succeed holding him in the present 
case, Mary.” 

The mother’s eyes dropped from those of her 
monitor, and fell on the floor. 

“What am I todo?” There was trouble on her 
face as she looked up, and despondency in her 
voice. 

“Tf we meet passion with passion, Mary, what 
is the result? A blinder and more desperate pas- 
sion, in most cases; thus the evil against which 
we contend is made stronger instead of weaker. 
Does the arm grow feebler by use? If a child is 
timid, how do we induce courage?—by exciting 
his fears? Not so; we remove, as far as possible, 
whatever may awaken vague alarms, and teach 
him self-reliance, and the habit of looking past 
the mere surface of things, and understanding 
what is beneath. We help him to a condition of 
self-poise—help him to grow brave through his 
own mental power. Ridicule will not do this, nor 
experiments on his timidity, by which fear has 
sudden assault. If a child is inclined to the utter- 
ance of falsehoods, do we expose him to tempta- 
tion in order to cure the evil? Will he not grow 
more indifferent to the truth? We show him the 
beauty and value of honor, integrity, sincerity 
and uprightness, so that he may fall in love with 
them. You cannot lessen the stream by obstruct- 
ing its current. The source must be dimin- 
ished.” 

“ He is so passionate! I tremble when I look 
into the future,” said the mother, as tears filled 
her eyes. 

“And you are passionate, Mary,” replied the 
aunt. “Passion against passion has worked in- 
jury from the beginning, and will ever work 
injury. You were a passionate child; and, as 4 


‘ woman, have not learned the great and important 


lesson of self-con‘rol. This being so, I see cause 


( why you should tremble in looking into the future. 


On you, more than any other human being, 


rests the momentous issue. If you do not control 
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yourself, you will never be able rightly to control 
him. By force and punishment you may, for a 
time, repress and subdue; but, steadily, under the 
reaction of passion against passion, will his fiery 
temper gain strength, until, in the end, overleaping 
all barriers, it will dash onward at its own wild 
will.” 

A shudder ran through the mother’s heart. 
She had painful memories to warn and frighten— 
memories of deeds in her father’s family, the re- 
sult of unsubdued passion, which had shadowed 
many lives. Yet never, until this hour, had the 
right way of discipline for her quick-tempered 
child been suggested. Passion against passion! 
How clearly she saw ifs folly and madness. Pas- 
sion against passion was a struggle in which each 
tide gained power. It was an undying conflict. 

“He has disobeyed me,” said the mother. “I 
ordered him to lift the table he threw over in a 
fit of temper, and he refused. Can [I let that 
pass?” 

“Did you not make disobedience a necessity ?” 
asked Aunt Phoebe, in her calm, penetrating voice. 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Think a moment. 
reach his true consciousness—did not touch his 
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transmission of evil proclivity. But, as he has 
derived it in full force, the mother’s next best 
thing is to begin overcoming it in herself now, 
as the only way in which she can overcome it in 
her child. She must meet his passion with gentle- 


) ness—his anger with such unmistakable love, as will 
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sense of filial obligation; but only gave passion ? 


and wilder force. It was impossible for him to 
obey.” 

“Impossible, Aunt Pheebe ?” 

“Strike « spirited animal, already quivering 


~ 


with excitement, and will he not start to plunge? § 
What if you cry, ‘wo-a!’ Will that soothe the ) 


irritation? The boy was not responsible for his 
conduct, and you will do well not to hold him to 
any serious account.” 

“But what am I to do, Aunt Phebe? Let this 
outrage pass?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” 


“Deal with it as a mother who loves her child, | 


and seeks its highest good, should deal.” 
“Easily said, Aunt Phebe. 
that is the question.” 


But the way— > 
> formula of action can be laid down. 


nr 


— 
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“The true physician,” replied Aunt Phebe, ( 


“deals with causes rather than effects. Fever, 
for instance, he recognizes as an effect—the sign 
of some hidden obstruction to influent life—and 


he seeks, in applying his remedies, to reach this — 


aa, 


cause with as little disturbance of vital power as ¢ 


possible. If he can remove the cause, there re- 
sults a peaceful cessation of the effect; but if he 
pursue a different course, assaulting fever as.the 
teal enemy, and attempting to dislodge it by a 
strong arm, a strife ensues, and the sick man is 
made worse, perhaps destroyed. Look deeper, my 


dear child, than these outbursts of passion, which , 


but give signs of a hidden malady. John inherits 
& quick, blind temper from his mother. If she 
had subdued, in any degree, that temper before 
the boy was born, there would have been a weaker 
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melt it away like snow in the sunshine. She must 
be the wise physician, and deal with causes, not 
effects. Help him to see the evil of this quick, 
springing passion, and help him, in loving self- 
possession, to begin the work of conquest. Were 
you so taught and helped in your early years?” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Phebe!’ The young mother 
spoke with strong feeling. “Had that been so, I 
might have been a different woman now.” 

“ And thus, you see, by thinking back in your 
own case, through a wise and gentle government, 
this passionate boy may acquire the mastery over 
himself.” 

“But what am I to do now?” asked the mother. 
“How am I to deal with John in this unhappy 
strife? He has defied me!” 7 

“ Let passion die out for lack of fuel. Don’t co 
near him for awhile. He will be surprised at this. 
Surprise him still more by the gentleness of your 
manner when you do see him. Say nothing of 
what has happened, or, if you do refer to it, speak 
in tender remonstrance, or calm admonition. Re- 
proof, even, should be avoided, as that may give 
a spur to pride or passion, and the longer these 
can be left asleep the better. Let him feel that 
love, iristead of anger, moves you. And in truth, 
Mary, anger against your children, let them do as 
they may, should never get a lodgement in your 
heart. It blinds the judgment, and makes wrong 
action almost a necessity. Speak to them calmly, 
or not at all. Wait until you get the mastery 
over your own feelings, before you attempt to deal 
with them in the way of rebuke or discipline. 
Then your words, though spoken softly, as the low 
murmur of a flute, will go forth in irresistible 
power. Asto the way in which every exhibition 
of evil temper in your children is to be met, no 
But if love, 
instead of passion, rule your heart, love will make 
you clear-seeing inevery emergency. As to John’s 
present offence, think of it, not as a deliberate 
defiance of your authority, but as the outbreak of 
an unhappy temper, by the turbulent course of 
which he receives the greatest injury, and experi- 
ences the deepest suffering. Let pity yearn to- 
wards him, and a mother’s true love extinguish all 
anger at disobedience. As soon as you can come 
into this state, go to him, and God will teach you 
what to say.” 

The mother, in whom the current of feeling had 
entirely changed, now arose, and was moving 
from the room. 

“ Not yet, Mary,” said Aunt Phebe. 

The mother paused and looked back, the sad, 
troubled expression of her face, showing that 
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her mind was far from being in a state of calm- 
ness. 


“Not yet, my child. It is too soon to meet him.’ 


Your heart is not still enough, nor your thoughts 
clear enough.” 

She retired to her own room instead, and there 
sat down alone, in communion with herself. As 
she thought, from a changed state of mind, a ten- 
derer love for her boy was born in her heart, and 
under its influence she went to him. After the 
boy’s fits of passion, he usually fell into a sullen 
mood, from which he did not emerge, often, for 
hours. Every storm left marks of desolation 
behind.. The mother found him, now, asleep. He 
had gone to his own chamber, fleeing from author- 
ity against which blind anger impelled him to 
react, and there let the wild fury of his sensitive 
spirit waste itself for lack of resistance. In the 
calmness that followed, he sunk into unconcious- 
ness. 

“John.” A mother’s voice could hardly have 
expressed a tenderer feeling. It went through the 
outward to the inner sense, reaching to the child’s 
dreaming ear, and changing, as we see, in a revoly- 
ing view, the scenes that were before him in vision. 
An enemy had assailed him—an enemy against 
whom he was battling weakly and despairingly. 
He was in terror for his life, when, suddenly, 
his mother stood in place of the enemy, with smiles 
of love upon her face, and he flung himself in tears 
of joy upon her bosom. Half-waking in the act, 
his arms were uplifted, and ere fully distinguish- 
ing between the dream-life and the real life, he 
was clasping her neck, and covering her mouth 
with kisses. The tide of feeling had turned, and 
its strong current was flowing in the direction of 
love instead of anger. 

“Oh, mother! how I love you!” And the boy 
spoke truly. Love for his mother was a strong 
impulse in his heart, and all she needed for power 
to mould him to her will was self-government. 

“T didn’t mean to be so wicked, mother,” he 
said, still clinging to her neck. “Something in 
me spoke before I thought. I get angry so quickly, 
and it seems as if I couldn’t help it. And I’m 
always so sorry. I’m sorry now, and I’ll do any- 
thing if you will forgive me.” 

A kiss of forgiveness was laid upon his lips, and 
sealed by another on his forehead. 

“Passion is a bad thing, my child,’’ said the 
mother, gravely, yet with no love lost from her 
tones. 

“TI know it, mother.” 
large black eyes. 

“‘ Out in the cemetery, where we go sometimes,” 
said the mother, after pausing to think for a few 
moments, “is a small grave, and on the head-stone 
is cut the words, ‘Aged eleven years.’ It is now 
twenty years since that grave was made, and the 
body of alittle girl laid therein. I saw the funeral. 
I stood by when the earth went rattling down 
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upop the coffin, and felt the shudder that crept 
through all hearts. She died from a blow, and the 
hand that gave the blow was the hand of her own 
brother, not three years older than herself. He 
struck her in blind passion, and she died. Poor 
boy! He became motherless not long afterwards, 
The blow killed mother and sister both!” 

John’s face grew pale. He remembered the sen. 
tence, “TI will kill you one of these days,” that had 
been flung so madly from his lips; and shivered 
at the thought of its fearful consummation. 

“Mother,” said the boy, and then his eyes turned 
from her face, and he flushed, and seemed con- 
fused. 

“What is it, my son?” 
manner re-assured him. 

“You wont be angry with me?” 

“No, no, dear. Say just what is in your 
thought.” 

“T am so quick to be angry.” 

“ T know it, my child.” 

There was another evidence of hesitation. 

“Well, John, speak out.” 

“When I get angry, please don’t get angry too 
mother. It makes me worse, and I can’t help it.” 
The blood burned in his face, and he looked half- 
frightened, as if in dread of a violent reproof. 

“What shall I do?” 

The mother’s frame quivered in her efforts to 
retain a composed exterior, as she asked this 
question. 

“ Kiss me, even if Iam naughty. Talk to me 
just as you are talking to me now. Oh, mother!” 
And his arms went round her neck again. “I 
love you so much, and can’t bear to have you 
cross. Don’t scold me when I’m bad. It isn't 
me that’s naughty, but something in me; and 
when you scold I forget everything.” 

“T will try, John; but you must try also.” The 
mother’s heart was full. She could not trust her- 
self with many sentences. 

An hour afterwards, a bitter word against his 
sister leaped wildly from the lips of John. Al- 
most before she could restrain herself, a sharp re- 
proof was on the tongue of his mother, but reflec- 
tion came in time, and she shut her mouth in 
silence. The look she gave her boy subdued him 
instantly. Leaving his sister, he came across the 
room, and putting his arm around his mother’s 
neck, said, with penitent seriousness— 

“T forgot myself, mother.” 

She only kissed him in reply, and he went back 
in his right mind, and stronger for the moment of 
forgetfulness. 

“Well done, Mary!” whispered Aunt Phebe, 
bending towards her niece. “ You have found the 
way.” 

“If so, may God give me strength to walk 
therein,” was the low reply. 

“So surely as you look to Him in love for your 
child, so surely will He give the strength,” said 
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Aunt Phebe. “Never again meet passion with 
passion, but, as you met it just now, and the evil 
will grow weaker, daily, for the want of aliment; 
and as it grows weaker, self-control will grow 
stronger, and the boy, in advancing towards man- 
hood, will advance into rational self-control, which 
alone can save him from that dominion of passion 
which mars the lives and destroys the peace of 
so many men. This result is worth all it may 
cost; perpetual vigilance is the price of civil free- 
dom; so is perpetual vigilance the price of spirit- 
ual freedom. The foes that assault our hearts, 
seeking to find us in the thraldom of evil passions, 
are more subtle and deadly than outward foes, 
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and we must be ever on our guard. You will not 
always be able to parry their attacks. But let no 
failure produce discouragement. If you fall, rise 
again, and gird yourself for the battle, and you 
will surely come off conqueror in the end.” 

The prophesy of Aunt Phebe was fulfilled. 
Love was strong in the mother’s heart; and it 
had power by knowledge and experience. She 
was blind before, but now she saw clearly; and 
so love worked by intelligence, and the result was 
good. The passionate boy grew milder ard more 
controllable under changed discipline, and when 
manhood found him, it found him in possession 
of himself. T. S. Ae 
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CAPTAIN CRAIGLEY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“TMHE days drift and drift,” said Captain Craig- 

ley, speaking, I really believe, a good deal 
more to himself than to me, “ as the current of this 
little river does, drifting to the sea. Smooth and 
rapid, and softly, so softly that we hardly realize 
it moves at all; but just like this our human life is 
slipping, slipping away from us, to be swallowed 
up by the great sea.” 

Captain Craigley is our neighbor, and lives in 
the large yellow brick house just beyond the green. 
He is an old man, who, to use his own words, fol- 
lowed the seas for more than fifty years. 

The captain’s head is bald on the top, and his 
hair is white around the temples. He is a tall, 
heavy man, with a little stoop in his shoulders, 
anda little roll in his gait, like one walking on 
the deck of a vessel when the sea runs high. 

Captain Craigley has the pleasantest old face. 
You don’t mind if it is all puckered up with 
wrinkles, for the eyes look out of them shrewd 
and bright now, as they must have looked in the 
old, weather-beaten captain’s far-off boyhood; 
and his laugh—oh, it would do you good to hear 
it—it is better than any boy’s, so loud, and hearty, 
and mellow, coming straight out of a kindly, 
strong, jovial heart, that has not grown old with 
its long eighty years. 

Then the stories Captain Craigley can tell! You 
could keep awake the whole night to hear them, 
and never once think of growing sleepy. It 
seems to me that there is nothing in this great 
tound world worth seeing, which has not come 
under Captain Craigley’s eyes. He has been on 
every sea, and seen every nation, and cast anchor 
in almost every port. He has talked with the 
natives of every climate, and can tell you how 
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they live, and what they do, from the Russian, 
wrapped in his furs, to the wild Arab, sweeping 
across the hot desert on his black steed; from the 
Spaniard, silent and gloomy, by the sunny shores of 
the Mediterranean, to the Chinese, with his strange 
garb and his small, round, leering eyes. He has 
heard—our Captain Craigley—the wild Sea Island- 
ers chanting their hymns amid their strange rites, 
and he has heard the sweet singing of the peasant 
girls on the banks of the Rhine, and the musical 
ringing of the sheep-bells among the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

We were standing on the river-bank that morn- 
ing, for I had come down to see the men launch 
the row-boat which had been laid up in the barn 
all winter. 

The willows were out in a new, tender green; 
there was the singing of robins, and the scent of 
sprouting grass and blossoming violets, as we 
stood there on the river-bank and watched the 
launching of Captain Craigley’s row-boat. 

He loves the water, the old weather-beaten 
sailor, just as he did in his strong, fresh youth; 
and he passes half of the golden summer days 
upon his row-boat on the river. 

I had come down to the old man’s on an errand, 
and was fortunate enough to get there just before 
the launching of the boat. He turned now, and 
rubbed his hands, and a smile came out in the 
bright eyes and among the puckers of the leathery 
skin. 

“ Ah, John, my boy, I shall take my first trip, for 
this year, in her to-day. Snug little craft, isn’t she ? 
Built of camphcr-wood, throughout, and sent to 
me from China. It makes my blood tingle with 
the old, hot, joyous feeling of my boyhood, to 
think of being out on the water again. Will you 
take a row with me, my boy!” 

“Oh, yes, Captain Craigley, and thank you!” 
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I answered, gleefully enough, you may be certain. 
“Only let me run home first and get my fishing- 
tackle.” 

“No need to be in a hurry, boy. We shant start 
for an hour yet.” 

I set out for home, humming a tune to myself, 
and thinking about those strange, absent words of 
Captain Craigley’s, that all our lives were drifting, 
drifting like the current of the river to the sea. I 
knew what that other sea meant, and that its 
name was Death. It made me feel very solemn. 
The earth all about me seemed so brave and beau- 
tiful in that spring sunshine, and that warm, 
breezy air. Was my life drifting along through 
these pleasant days, and would I some time be 
an old man with a bald crown and silver hairs 
around the temples, like dear, merry, kind old 
Captain Craigley. If I was, I hoped I should keep 
my heart warm and young to the end, like the 
old man’s. Some people think that boys and girls 
never have strange, solemn thoughts, that come 
suddenly upon them, like clouds into the sky, or 
winds from the sea. I know better. 

I remember, as I went along the lane that morn- 
ing, thinking a great many thoughts which I 
could never put into words, how I caught sight of 
a little golden dandelion, nestled down in the grass. 
There it glimmered, like a round star dropped 
from the sky. I bent down and plucked the little 
flower, carefully, and just as I had broken the 
stem, I heard footsteps close by me, and looking 
up, I saw a gentleman, a dark, middle-aged man, 
with a heavy brown beard and hair, a broad, 
strong figure, and a pleasant face. 

“Can you tell me, my little lad, where I can 
find Captain Craigley ?” he asked. 

“That is his house, sir,” I said, pointing to the 
great, yellow brick house, behind the thick horse- 
chestnuts. “ But he isn’t there now. You'll find 
him by the river, where I left him a minute ago. 
I’ll go and show you where he is.” 

“Thank you, my child,” answered the gentle- 
man, and a pleasant smile beamed out of his eyes 
upon me. “Ihave some especial reason for de- 
siring to see the old gentleman.” 

It was not more than two minutes walk before 
we came in sight of the river. Captain Craigley 
had turned away, and was going towards his home, 
when my shout stopped him. “ Captain Craigley, 
here’s a gentleman wants to see you very much.” 

The old man turned; the winds shook the thin 
silver hairs around his temples. The gentleman 
hurried up to him, and said, in a quick voice, 
reaching out his hand—“ Oh, Captain, don’t you 
know me?” 

The old gentleman took the outstretched hand, 
and peered into the face of its owner. He shook 
his head. “ My eyes have grown dim of late,” he 
said. “TI’ll try whether my glasses will help me,” 
and he took the golden bows out of their case and 
settled them on his nose, and peered once more 
into the strange face, 
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“T’ve seen many faces in many lands,” said the 
old man, “but yours does not come back to me 
among them.” 

The man’s eager, hungry gaze had been all the 
time taking in the old, wrinkled face, with a curi- 
ous kind of wonder and tenderness. He spoke 
now—“ If his face has grown strange to you, you 
haven’t forgotten the name of Dick Cressley,” 

“Dick, my little Dick!” with a sudden start, 
and another glance over the stalwart frame of 
the stranger. “You don’t mean to say you are 
he?” 

“Yes, I do, and no other,” answered the man, 
with a broken voice. 

Oh, you should have seen those two grasp and 
shake hands then. I thought their arms must 
ache the rest of that day. “Is it possible, little 
Dick, is it possible?” 

“Yes, here he is,” answered the stranger. “I 
got into New York last week, and as soon as [ 
could run away from business, and getting the 
folks comfortably settled at the hotel, I took the 
cars, and started off for you, my old friend, and 
the best that I ever had, and I thank God for the 
sight of your dear, kind old face this morning!” 

There were tears in the eyes of the strong man, 
There were tears in the eyes of the old one. “I 
thank the Lord, too,” answered Captain Craigley, 
in a way that left no doubt he meant it. 

“Tt don’t seem,” he said, “that this great, 
strong, tall man, could be the little, thin, pale, 
wiry boy, I remember.” 

“The little boy, Captain, with his bare feet and 
his ragged trousers, friendless, homeless, starving, 
that you found that night in the thick fogs of 
London, wandering, with his little sister, around 
the great city !” 

“ And that little boy is this big man now. Ah, 
Dick, it seems but a little while; and yet, whenI 
look at you, I feel what an old man I have become. 
There’s been time enough to change that little 
boy into this great, strapping six-footer I see be- 
fore me.” 

“Time for all that, Captain. He has been at 
work with you, too, though I should have known 
the face of my old friend wherever I had come 
across it.” 

“Despite the bald foretop, and the wrinkles, 
and the silver hair? I’m an old, worn-out craft, 
Dick, laid high and dry on the shore, and ready 
to go to pieces any time.” 

There was a twinkle in the old man’s eyes, and 
if there was a faint mournfulness in his voice, like 
a low stir of east wind through the heart of a sum- 
mer’s day, still, looking at Captain Craigley, you 
felt it was not such a very bad thing to grow old, 
after all. 

“No, Captain, you are no used-up old hulk; 
and the old, kindly heart is alive in your face yet, 
the face into which I looked thirty years ago, on 
that cold, drizzling night, and found my friend 
there—I and little Esther !” 
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The man’s voice quivered over the word, and 
the tears came into his eyes. Captain Craigley 
blew his nose with his great silk pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“Ah, Dick! I’ve never got over the loss of that 
little thing !” he said, his voice broken, too. 

“Her last days were her happiest, Captain,” 
said the stranger, looking on the old man with a 
tender gratitude in his eyes. 

The two men quite lost sight of me, but I was 
standing there drinking in every word. 

As the talk went on, I gathered up some more 
threads of the strange man’s history. He had 
been for many years engaged in business in South 
America. He had married there an English lady, 
whose brother was in the same house with him- 
self. He had prospered on every side, and at last, 
having acquired, as he called it, a comfortable 
fortune, and fearing the effects of the climate on 
his wife and his young family, he had come north 
with them, resolved to settle in the States. 

“T might have been a richer man if I had held 
on longer, Captain, but a few more years would 
have broken me down, and enervated my wife and 
children, and the extra money would hardly have 
paid for that.” e 

“You did right to come away, Dick. I’ve so 
many questions to ask. You know I never was 
much of a letter-writer, and though I’ve thought 
of you often, I couldn’t get to work with pen and 
paper to tell you of it.” 

At last I made up my mind to leave the two 
men alone to talk over their memories together. 
“Good-by, Captain Craigley,”Isaid. “ Now your 
friend has come, we shall leave the sail for some 
other time. ; 

“No, John, my boy,” rubbing his hands briskly. 
“We'll go aboard, and have a talk on the water, 
before we go up to the house. What do you say, 
Dick, to an hour’s sail ?” 

“T say, go!” promptly answered the stranger, 
and ina few moments we were all aboard, and 
sweeping out on the broad current of the river; 
and there, drifting down between the banks of 
green willows, and flush of awakening maples, I 
gathered through their talk the story of the 
stranger’s indebtedness to Captain Craigley. 

It was a cold, drizzling night in London, the air 
choked with thick fogs, which shut out the shining 
faces of the stars, and made the rows of lights in 
the windows twinkle faintly through the damp 
blue of mist. 

A little boy and girl, shivering and stum- 
bling along the streets, homeless, friendless, and 
starving. 

Their parents had died; the father first, the 
mother, broken-hearted with sorrow and poverty, 
a year later. A cruel landlord had driven the 
children at last from their garret, after all the 
furniture had disappeared to buy them food, and 
for two days the children had wandered through 
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the streets, and crawled at night under some old 
shed-roof to sleep on the hard stones. 

During all this time they had scarcely tasted 
food, and though each had tried to be brave for the 
other’s sake, still hunger and cold had done its 
work at last ; their courage had broken down—the 
little girl shivering, and clinging to her brother, 
and sobbing, and he was crying, too. 

Suddenly they came to a baker’s@hop. There 
were the plump tarts, the hot rolls, the tempting 
cakes, displayed among the lights in the windows. 

“Oh, Dick! if I only had a big piece of that 
gingerbread now! How good it would taste,” 
sobbed the voice of the little girl. 

“And you and I have got to starve now. We 
shall never have another piece of gingerbread, 
Dick !” 

“Yes, you shall, too; just as much as you can 
get down your throats,” said a loud, gruff voice close 
beside them, and a strong arm seized the be- 
wildered, frightened children, and dragged them 
into the store, and they heard the click of the 
change on the counter, and a loud voice order- 
ing tarts, and gingerbread, and rolls, altogether, 
and the next moment their hands were full, and 
the gruff voice was saying very kindly—“ Now, 
children, eat your fill.” 

And then the little girl, with her pretty pinched, 
pitiful face, with the sweet, blue, sorrowful eyes, and 
the little quivering bud of a mouth, was taken on 
the strong man’s knee, and gathered up close to his 
heart, and his great hands smoothed her brown 
hair while he talked to her, and at last the mourn- 
ful story was drawn out of the boy and girl—of 
the homelessness, the hunger and the wanderings— 
and the great strong man cried like a child. 

But there was no more hunger for Dick and 
Esther Cressley. Their strange friend proved to 
be the captain of a large vessel which lay at Liv- 
erpool; and when he learned their lonely, friend- 
less condition, he took them to his hotel, and had 
them snugly bestowed in warm, soft beds; and the 
next day, this Captain Craigley, for they had 
learned his name now, took them with him to 
Liverpool, and as the vessel was almost ready to 
sail again, he proposed to take the children along 
with him. 

“We'll make a good sailor of you one of these 
days, my boy,” he said to Dick, “ when you get 
some good, plump flesh on your bones ; and as for 
the little sister here, we’ll put her down with the 
parrot and the monkey, good for nothing but to 
make a nice little plaything and get into mis- 
chief.” 

The children had learned to understand their 
new friend’s jokes by this time. They clung to 
him as all they had in the world. They would 
have followed him to the ends of the earth. Cap- 
tain Craigley was bound to the East-Indies, but 
before he made the port for which he sailed, little 
Esther Cressley had faded and failed. 
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All the care and nursing on ship-board could ( the latter at last persuaded the youth to enter on 
not save the little creature, for the hardship and | a mercantile life, and found him a clerkship in a 
exposure of the two days, with the hunger and ) house in South America. It was a fine opening, 
cold before, had made terrible havoc with the ? and Dick Cressley made the most of it. 
tender little frame. She would lie for hours in The two corresponded for years, but Captain 
Captain Craigley’s arms, smiling up in his face, ' Craigley, as he said of himself, was not a letter. 
prattling to him, and playing with his iron-gray 2 writer, and at last there came a long, long silence, 
locks. And this was its breaking. 

But the litt)g red mouth grew thinner all the time, So, drifting down the river with the two men, I 
and the eyes large and glassy, and at last she put ) learned this story; and I thought to myself, watch- 
up her lips for a kiss tothe old man’s. “I’m going 2 ing the current—“ Ah! Captain Craigley, it is 
home, Captain,” she whispered. “TI shall tell God ; just as you say. The days drift and drift like 
and mamma what a good papa you was to Dick and ) this current to the sea, but, for all that, they can 
me. Don’t youcry any more, Dick, I’m notafraid;” 2 carry noble and generous deeds along with them; 
and with those last words to the two, the little ; and when one is old and gray, and his face puck- 
torchlight of the sweet child’s life went out, and ) ered with wrinkles, it will be sweet to remember 
the strong captain and the young boy sobbed to- ) the good one has done.” At last we returned 
gether over the dead, and the rough, loud sailors ( home. When the boat touched the shore, Cap- 
spoke to each other in voices gentle and hushed as § tain Craigley would have carried me up to the 


a@ woman’s. house with his friend, for I was a favorite with 
They buried her, little Esther Cressley, under ? the old man. 
the palm-trees of the golden East, and spices and But I left the two together, and went home 
gums wound sweet odors around the litttle English ) slowly, thinking over all I had learned, and what 
girl’s grave. a strange, touching story it was. 
Dick Cressley remained a long time with the And so I have written it for you, and called it 


captain; but he was not cut out fora sailor, and ‘ Captain Craiyley. 
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moment, “how the women all go in flocks after a 
thing, even to a particular gait or manner. Now 


“THE GRECIAN BEND.” 7 “It’s queer, ain’t it,” said my friend, after a 


“Do you see the ‘ Grecian bend’ yonder?” asked 
a friend of me, the other day, as we walked up 
Broadway together. An Irishman crossed our 
path at the moment, bowed underneath a hod of 
bricks, and I, suspecting a joke, and laughing, 
asked him if it was the man to whom he referred. 
“No,” said he. “I mean the young lady opposite.” 

““What—that poor, deformed creature, a pitia- 
ble object, though dressed in regal finery. Now, 
really, my good fellow, I would not have thought mannerism will be in the walk. If you’ believe 
you so heartless as to make the unfortunate girl a § me, last year every girl in New York and Phila- 


2? these little trivialities of street customs have 
3 

. subject of raillery.” ¢ phia went a little lame, as though a shoe pinched 
é 
y 
é 
é 
é 
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always been an interesting study to me. They 
change with the seasons as regularly as the cut of 
a coat or style of a bonnet. Sometimes it’s the 
way of bowing to an acquaintance; now, every 
lady will greet you with a low salute, and a great 
deal of ‘empressement;’ again, the style will be 
only avery conservative nod of the head; again, the 


“ But she isn’t deformed,” said my friend, almost ¢ slightly; and some two or three years since, it was 
convulsed with laughter. “That's the latest style ) a certain way of carrying the parasol—a coquet- 
of carriage among our belles; you don’t know how ¢ tish sticking out of the elbow and grasping the 
much trouble and painstaking that young woman 5 handle high. Every fashionable lady, from fifteen 
has been at, to accomplish that result in her ¢ to thirty, affected this manner of holding the para- 
figure.” sol or umbrella. Finally, I noticed mill-girls 

‘‘You’re not in earnest, surely ?” and apprentices doing the same, and then the 

“Indeed Iam. You show you were not at the § ‘ultras’ dropped it.” 
watering-places this season by the ignorance you “But do you suppose,” said I, “that such 
manifest. It was quite the rage there, I can as- } custom as that (pointing to the shape opposite) 
sure you.” can become general ?” 

“Tmpossible,” said I, elevating my eye-glass “ Undoubtedly,” was the reply. “Why the thing 
to gaze at the spectacle again. is reduced to{a regular science—actually got into 
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the ‘Scientific American ;’ so that the ladies have 
at last accomplished what there has been so much 
sighing for—honorable (?) mention among the 
mechanical arts. There’s some sort of machinery 
about it, I don’t know what, exactly ; you consult 
the papers, and you'll find out all about it.” 

So I bought a paper and went home, and sat 
down to read as follows :— 

“The ‘Grecian Bend,’ is an S-like curvature of 
the upper figure, caused by thrusting out the chest, 
bending forward the head, contracting the stomach, 
and elevating the hips, the latter effect being aided 
by wearing very high-heeled shoes, and an ar- 
rangement upon the hips called a panier. The 
‘Grecian Bend’ is quite painful and wearisome, 
and some girls adopt artificial contrivances to aid 
them in preserving the posture for several consecu- 
tive hours. ‘A belt is fastened about the waist, 
under the skirts. From this belt, down either side 
the hips, two straps, furnished with buckles, 
descend, and are attached to strong bands made 
fast around the lower thighs. As the buckles of 
the straps are tightened, the hips are drawn up 
and held in position.’ This is a relief, of course, 
toonly one part of the frame. The construction 
of the upper part has to be preserved with no other 
aids than the stays, and those often render it the 
more difficult and tiresome.”’ 

I was trying to bring my scattered senses to 
believe the truth of what I had read, when my 
pretty niece, Nelly, danced into the room with a 
new dress on; and after tapping me lightly on the 
shoulder, tripped up and down the room for the 
usual inspection, turning herself before the pier- 
giass, and saying—“ How do you like mes paniers, 
mon oncle ?” ‘ 

“My dear,”’ said I, with a tone of severity which 
made her look sober at once, “I have no longer 
any patience with these fashionable follies; as long 
as they were only ridiculous, I could laugh at them. 
Now they are positively criminal. I must say I 
am heartily disgusted with them.” 

“Why, what do you mean? What new foible 
concerning the ladies, uncle?” 

So I gave her the paper indicating the paragraph 
in question. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said she, when she had read. 
“I don’t believe it, uncle. It’s only a ‘sensation’ 
forthe papers. I never have seen anything like it.” 

“Put out your foot,” said I. She stuck out a 
little number two slipper, with a heel full two 
inches high, terminating in a point no larger than a 
five-cent piece. “ Now turn around.” 

There was the bunchy skirt, or “ panier,” at her 
back, 

“Those things are rightly named,” I said; 
“they make a donkey of every lady who wears 
them. And really, my dear, now my attention is 
called to the subject, I think you present an ap- 
pearance quite similar to the ‘Grecian bend.’ Be- 
ware, lest unconsciously you fall into the extent of 
the fashion, which is not only absurd, it is posi- 
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tively wicked. I did think the ladies were grow- 
ing sensible—now they had put on thick-soled 
slippers, and taken their dresses up out of the 
mud, but a 

“Ay, there’s the very trouble,” interrupted Nelly 
“now you’ve hit upon the cause of all the folly; 
these short dresses—they are the occasion for the 
French heels.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, in former days, a lady’s feet might be as 
crooked, flat, and ugly as she pleased, her long 
skirt hid them, and it was no matter. Now, the feet 
are so generally exposed they must present a true 
appearsn:e; and where they arenot naturally shape- 
ly, why, the boot-maker’s art must be called in to ef- 
fect a remedy. Now the high heels make instep 
whether you will or not. It is impossible for ‘the 
hollow of the foot’ to ‘make a hole in the ground’ 
when it is lifted two inches from the ground—you 
see; and that is just how the fashion came about. 
As for the ‘paniers,’ it would never do for the 
ladies to get too sensible; then retired old sages like 
you would have nothing to scold about. We must 
have some little weakness, just to prevent us from 
becoming altogether angelic, spreading our wings 
and flying away.” 

“Well, I must say, I think you are hurrying 
yourselves out of this wicked world just as fast as 
possible. What kind of mothers are these tortured, 
bent, strapped women going to make, I should like 
to know ?” 

“ Just such mothers as our grandmothers were 
before us; those grandmothers whom I have so 
often heard you laud to the skies.” 

“They were not drawn out of shape as these 
women now-a-days.” 

“T don’t know about the straps and buckles, but 
the high heels they certainly wore. I have a pair 
of blue satin slippers in which my grandmother 
walked, or, I suppose you would say ‘hobbled,’ at 
sixteeen; except that they are somewhat faded, 
the exact counterparts of a pair which came home 
from my shoemaker’s this very morning. As to 
the paniers, I refer you to that very common en- 
graving, which one meets with every where of Frank- 
lin at the court of Versailles. I may not be a judge, 
but there one may see something which looks mar- 
vellously like the ‘Grecian’ to me. 

“ But really, uncle, if the grandmothers were, as 
you have often told me, the type of everything 
truly excellent, in dress as in everything else, I 
ought to please you vastly. My hair, fashionably 
arranged, is an exact copy of the old portrait of 
my maternal progenitor, which hangs in the garret. 
My dress is fashioned like hers as nearly as pos- 
sible, and if I wore such a horrid bonnet and head- 
dress, I might be made to look as ridiculous as 
my grandmother.” 

I had to confess that Nelly rather got the ad- 
vantage of me on the grandmothers question. We 
talk with tender memories of those quaint old cos- 
tumes of our forefathers, but really, we do not real- 














ize how very absurd and ridiculous they were un- 
til we see them reproduced, and they become again 
the extravagant follies of the day. Still I cannot 
believe that any woman, with any true feeling in 
any age, could lend herself to such horrid monstros- 
ity as this “Grecian bend.” Hoping that it has 
never been countenanced in the sensible “Home 
Circle’ by any member of it. 
I am, very respectfully, 
UNcLE GRUKBLER. 
—otgzoo——. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


7 = have often remarked the nervous force 
W and persevering energy of the smaller 
members of the female sex; and often wondered 
at the amount of endurance, both physical and 
mental, which they seemed to possess. A writerin 
the Saturday Review, after saying that the small, 
fair type of woman has lately become the favorite 
with novel-writers when they would portray deeds 
of daring or wickedness, goes on to describe some 
of their minor characteristics, thus :— 

“The little woman is irrepressible. Too fragile 
to come into the fighting section of humanity; a 
puny creature whom one blow from a man’s huge 
fist could annihilate; absolutely fearless, and in- 
solent with the insolence which only those dare 
show who know that retribution cannot follow— 
what can be done with her? She is afraid of no- 
thing, and to be controlled by no one. Sheltered 
behind her weakness as behind a triple shield of 
brass, the angriest man dare not touch her, while 
she provokes him to a combat in which his hands 
are tied. She gets her own way in everything, 
and everywhere. At home and abroad she is 
equally dominant and irrepressible, equally free 
from obedience and from fear. Who breaks all 
the public orders in sights and shows, and, in 
spite of King, Kaiser, or Policeman X., goes 
where it is expressly forbidden that she shall 
go? Not the large-boned, muscular woman, what- 
ever her temperament, unless, indeed, of the ex- 
ceptionally haughty type, in distinctly inferior 
surroundings, and then she can queen it royally 
enough, and set everything at most lordly defiance. 
It is not she, for all her well-developed frame and 
formidable looks, but the little woman, who breaks 
the whole code of laws and defies all their defend- 
ers—the pert, smart, pretty little woman, who 
laughs in your face, and goes straight ahead if 
you try to turn her to the right hand or to the left ; 
receiving your remonstrances with the most sub- 
lime indifference, as if you were talking a foreign 
language she could not understand. She carries 
everything before her, wherever she is. You may 
see her stepping over barriers, slipping under 
ropes, penetrating to the green benches with a 
red ticket, taking the best places on the platform 
over the heads of their rightful owners, settling 
herself among the reserved seats without an inch 
of pasteboard to float her. You cannot turn her 
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out.by main force. British chivalry objects to the 
public laying on of hands in the case of a woman, 
even when most recalcitrant and disobedient; 
more particularly if a small and fragile-looking 
woman. So that, if it is only a usurpation of places 
specially masculine, she is allowed to retain what 
she has got amid the grave looks of the elders— 
not really displeased, though, at the flutter of her 
ribbons among them—and the titters and nudges 
of the young fellows. If the battle is between her 
and another woman, they are left to fight it out as 
they best can, with the odds laid heavily on the 
little one. 

“She is either perfectly good-humored or 
blankly innocent; she either smiles you into in. 
dulgence or wearies you into compliance by the 
sheer hopelessness of making any impression on 
her. She may, indeed, if of the very vociferous 
and shrill-tongued kind, burst out into such 
noisy demonstration that you are glad to escape 
from her, no matter what spoils you leave on her 
hands; just as a mastiff will slink away from a 
bantam-hen, all heckled feathers and screeching 
cackle, and tremendous assumption of doing some- 
thing terrible if he does not look out. Any way, 
the little woman is unconquerable, and, a tiny frag. 
ment of humanity at a public show, setting all rules 
and regulations at defiance, is only carrying out, in 
the matter of benches, the manner of life to which 
nature has dedicated her from the beginning. 

“As a rule, the little woman is brave. When 
the lymphatic giantess falls into a faint or goes off 
into hysterics, she storms, or bustles about, or 
holds on like a game terrier, according to the 
work on hand. She will fly at any man who 
annoys her, and bears herself as equal to the 
biggest and strongest fellow of ber acquaintance. 
In general she does it all by sheer pluck, and is not 
notorious for subtlety or craft. Had Delilah been 
a little woman, she would never have taken the 
trouble to shear Samson’s locks. She would have 
defied him with all his strength untouched on his 
head, and she would have overcome him, too. 
Judith and Jael were both probably large women. 
The work they went about demanded a certain 
strength of muscle and toughness of sinew; but 
who can say that Jezebel was not a small, freckled, 
auburn-haired Lady Audley of her time, full of 
the concentrated fire, the electric force, the pas- 
sionate recklessness of her type? Regan and 
Goneril might have been beautiful demons of the 
same pattern. We have the example of the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvilliers as to what amount of 
spiritual devilry can exist with the face and man- 
ner of an angel direct from heaven; and perhaps 
Cordelia was a tall, dark-haired girl, with a pair 
of brown eyes, and a long nose sloping downwards. 
Look at modern Jewesses, with their flashing Oti- 
ental orbs, their night-black tresses, and the dusky 
shadows of their olive-colored complexions; 28 
catalogued properties, according to the ideal, they 
would be placed in the list of the natural criminals 
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and lawbreakers, while in reality they are about 
as meek and docile a set of women as are to be 
found within the four seas. Pit a fiery little Welsh 
woman or a petulant Parisienne against the most 
regal and Junonic amongst them, and let them try 
conclusions in courage, in energy, or in audacity; 
the Israelitish Juno will go down before either of 
the small Philistines, and the fallacy of weight 
and color in the generation of power will be shown 
without the possibility of denial. 

“Qn the whole, then, the little women have the 
best of it. More petted than their bigger sisters, 
and infinitely more powerful, they have their own 
way in part, because it really does not seem worth 
while to contest a point with such little creatures. 
There is nothing that wounds a man’s self-respect 
in any victory they may get or claim. Where 
there is absolute inequality of strength, there can 
be no humiliation in the self-imposed defeat of the 
stronger; and as it is always more pleasant to 
have peace than war, and as big men, for the most 
part, rather like than not to put their necks under 
the tread of tiny feet, the little woman goes on 
her way triumphant to the end, breaking all the 
laws she does not like, and throwing down all the 
barriers that impede her progress, perfectly irre- 
sistible and irrepressible in all circumstances and 
under any conditions.” 


——00$0-0-—_—_. 
THE SILLY SHEPHERDESS. 


“T ET us have a game of the Silly Shepherdess,” 
said little Fanny, one bright summer morn- 
ing, as the young family assembled on the lawn. 

“How do you play it?” asked her Cousin Katie, 
who was staying with them. 

“Oh, we will show you! Philip shall be a Wolf, 
and I will be a Shepherdess. All of you are to be 
my Sheep. Now take hands, all six of you, and 
stand closely, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, 
with your arms down by your sides. Philip will 
hide behind the laurels. Now I take a stick, 
which I must call my crook, and I measure how 
long a string you make instead of counting you ; 
that is why I am called a silly shepherdess. I 
must see how many sticks or crooks you are long. 
Now! One, two, three, four, five, six,” she added, 
Measuring them across the chest with her stick. 
“T see, six sticks long. Now I must go away, and 
Ada will show you what to do next.” 

Fanny then ran off, sat down on the bench under 
the oak tree, and pretended to go to sleep. 

“Sister lambs,” said Ada, in a whisper, “I think 
I should like to have a little run outside the fold. 
If the shepherdess should come while I am gone, 
will you try to prevent her from finding out that I 
am not here?” 

All the lambs answered—“ Yes, we will try.” 

Then Ada ran away, and danced and jumped 
about like a little frolicking lamb. But very soon 
Philip (who made a capital wolf) sprang from 


behind his tree, and carried her off with him to 
his den. 

And now Fanny woke up; and when the lambs 
saw her coming, the two end ones stretched out 
their arms as far as they could. “ For,” they said, 
“two arms’ length will be wider even than our 
sister lamb was.” 

The silly shepherdess measured her lambs again. 
When she had finished doing so, she said—“ This 
is wonderful! they have grown since I went to 
sleep; they are a little longer.” 

Then she went away again. 

“ Sister lambs,” said Anna, “I think J should 
like to have a little run outside the fold. If the 
shepherdess should come while I am gone, will 
you try to prevent her from finding out that I am 
not here?” 

All the lambs answered—“ Yes, we will try.” 

Fanny woke up again, and came to measure 
them. And now the lambs stood apart a little 
way from each other, and stretched out their arms 
to make the length of the six sticks. 

This sort of play went on till so many lambs 
were gone, or had been taken by the wolf, that 
only two were left. Then they put only the tips 
of their fingers together, and stretched out their 
arms, to deceive the shepherdess ; but as they could 
not, even thus, make six sticks in length, the silly 
shepherdess guessed what had happened, and went 
in search of the wolf. 

“Wolf! wolf!” she cried, “give me back my 
lambs !” 

“Shepherdess, you shall have them if you can 
catch them,” said the wolf. 

And he let all the lambs out of his den. The 
shepherdess ran after them. While she was gone, 
the cunning wolf stole the two lambs left. When 
at last the shepherdess caught a lamb, it became 
“ shepherdess” instead, and the game began over 
again. 

“Do you understand it now, Katie?” gasped 
breathless Fanny, as she brought Katie, whom 
she had caught, back to her place. 

“Yes; only does ‘wolf’ go on always the same, 
or do we choose a new wolf?” 

“The old ‘shepherdess’ becomes ‘ wolf,’” said 
Fanny. “It is my turn now, and Philip will be a 
lamb. I will let you have a good frolic before I 
catch you.” 

Katie soon knew the game, and so I think will 
you, if you try it. 

If there are any very little ones amongst the 
party of playfellows, the wolf must be careful not 
to howl too loud, for fear of frightening them. A 
good boy or girl will always take care not to 
frighten or hurt the tender little creatures who are 
allowed to join their sports. 

——— Oe 

THosE who reprove us are more valnable friends 
than those who flatter us. The man who would 
improve, must have either faithful friends or 


severe enemies. 











EVENINGS WITH THE PORTS. 


THE TWO WORKERS. 


WO workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay, 
With the same blue sky above, 
The same green grass below; 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark; 
One felt it ever night, 
For his soul was ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay, 
One worked with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 


One had a flower-clad cot 
Beside a merry mill; 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt and din; 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiled on from day to day; 

Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 

But they worked not with one will, 
The reason let me tell— 

Lo! the one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 


—089300-— 
ON THE FERRY. 


N the ferry, sailing over 
To the city, lying dim, 
In the mellow mist of evening, 
By the river’s further rim; 
On the ferry, gazing outward 
To the ocean, calm and cold; 
While the blue bay dips its waters 
In the sunset’s fleeting gold. 


On the ferry, gazing outward, 

Oh, thou ocean, deep and wide, 
Every pulse is beatiug measure 

With the rhythm of thy tide! 
Loving waves kiss warm and eager, 

Motionless the great ships stand, 
While above, each pendulous pennon 

Lures me with a beckoning hand. 
Calm on the uneasy waters 

Lean the sunset’s bars of flame, 
Like the legendary ladder 

On which angels went and came. 


In another summer evening, 
On a little way before, 

I shall reach another ferry, 
Seeking swift a dimmer shore. 
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I shall cross a wider ferry, 
Crossing to return no more, 

Sailing for a fairer city, 
Waiting on a lovelier shore. 


Will God’s sunshine beam around me, 
Fusing every wave in gold? 
Gently will you row me over, 
Charon, boatman, calm and old? 
When these life-airs cease to chill me, 
When my meagre day is done, 
Boatman, bear me through the splendor 
Falling from the setting sun! 
Bear me outward to the mystery 
The Eternal will unfold, 
To the unrevealed glory 
Shut within yon gates of gold. 


Life may touch the soul so gently 
We can hardly call it rough; 

Yet we’ll all say, in its closing, 
Our brief day’s been long enough. 

Thus I stand with gathered garments, 
Ere the deeper shadows fall; 

Oh, my heart! drop thy last idol, 
Listening for the boatman’s call, 

Come! and by my spirit’s sinking, 
By my shrivking fears untold, 

Bear me gently o’er those waters, 
Charon, boatman, calm and cold. 

Independent. 


—otgjoo—— 


PURER AIR. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS, 
HIS is my attic room. Sit down, my friend. 
My swallow’s-nest is high and hard to gain; 
The stairs are long and steep; but at the end 
The rest repays the pain. 


For here are peace and freedom: room for speech 
Or silence, as may suit a changeful mood: 
Society’s hard by-laws do not reach 
This lofty altitude. 


You, hapless dwellers in the lower rooms, 
See only bricks, and sand, and windowed walls; 
But here, above the dust and smoky glooms, 
Heaven’s light unhindered falls. 


So early in the street the shadows creep, 
Your night begins while yet my eyes behold 

The purpling hills, the wide horizon’s sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 


The day comes earlier here. At morn I see 
Along the roofs the eldést sunbeam peep; 
I live in daylight, limitless and free, 
While you are lost in sleep. 


So all who walk steep ways, in grief and night, 
Where every step is full of toil and pain, 

May see, when they have gained the sharpest height, 
It has not been in vain. 


Since they have left behind the noise and heat, 

And, though their eyes drop tears, their sight is clear, 
The air is purer, and the breeze is sweet, 

And the blue heaven more near. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





Tomators AU GRATIN.—This simple and de- 
jicious dish is made by cutting some ripe tomatoes 
in half, putting them in a buttered dish with 
bread-crumbs, butter, pepper, and salt, and baking 
till slightly browned on the top. 


ScALLOPPED TomATors.—The following is an 
excellent dish: Peel half a dozen large tomatoes, 
scalding them if necessary; to the pulp add two 
tablespoonfuls of crumbled bread, pepper, and salt 
to the taste, and an ounce of butter; put the whole 
into buttered scallop-tins, and bake for half an 
hour. Some like the addition of a little sugar. 


To Crean Waits Kip SHoes anp GLoves.—Dip 
apiece of flannel into cold milk. Squeeze it a little. 
Then rub it on some yellow soap, and rub the kid 
quickly with the flannel, and the dirt will be re- 
moved very readily. Squeeze the flannel again 
in the milk, without any soap, and rub the kid 
again. Wipe dry with a clean linen cloth. The 
things will be ready to wear in an hour. 


Creakina Doors.—The noise is remedied by 
mbbing yellow soap on the hinges. This is better 
than oil. 


To Crean Windows AnD Looxkine-GLAssEs.— 
Apan of cold water, a wash-leather, and a clean 
duster, are requisite for this purpose. Begin at 
the top panes. Rub them over with the wet wash- 
leather. Rinse the leather, and do them over a 
second time, and dry immediately with the duster; 
proceed in the same way with the lower panes. 
looking-glasses are washed in the same way as 
windows. Care must be taken not to touch the 
gilding, as it is easily rubbed off when moist. 


To Picktz Watnuts,—The following is an ex- 
cellent recipe for pickling walnuts: Gather them 
when dry; take a large needle and perforate them 
in several places. Strew the bottom of a jar with 
best powdered ginger, crushed cloves, and salt, 
then put in some walnuts; then again salt, pow- 
dered ginger, crushed cloves, and so on, alternately, 
till the jar is rather more than three-quarters 
filled, placing plenty of salt and spices at the top; 
quite fill the jar with the best vinegar, tie a bladder 
over it, and put it by till November or December; 
then pour the liquor off, and this boiled up with 
spices, anchovies, shalots, and plenty of bay 
leaves, adding Cayenne pepper and more salt, will 
form a most excellent walnut catsup for fish or 
steaks; then put fresh vinegar, spices, and bay- 
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leaves to the walnuts; fill the jar, and in a fort- 
night they will be fit to eat, and are far superior to 
those that are soaked in salt and water, as they 
are usually done, besides gaining a most excellent 
fish sauce from the first vinegar. 


To Wasa Lace AnD Fine Tartnes.—Lace and 
fine things should be washed in hot soft water. 
Well soap them, and squeeze and shake out, but 
on no account rub them. Repeat the squeezing 
and shaking out again till they are clean. Rinse 
them in some more clean hot water, and well soap 
them again, and put them into a saucepan with 
enough hot water tocover them. Soft water 
best, but if that cannot be procured, add a piece of 
soda—say a quarter of an ounce to half a gallon 
of water, according to the hardness of the water. 
Boil for half an hour. Then wash them out again, 
and rinse in cold blue water. Hang them on a 
clothes-horse till dry, when they can be starched. 
Lastly, roll them up in a dry cloth for two hours, 
by which time they will be fit to iron. 

To Wash Harr-Brusues.—Fill a pan with hot 
water, with a piece of soda dissolved in it—say a 
quarter of an ounce to half a gallon of water. 
Comb the loose hair out of the brushes; take one 
brush at a time by the handle, and dip it in the 
water without wetting the back of the brush. It 
must be dipped several times. Then rinse in cold 
water, and put near the fire or in the open air till 
dry. 

NesseLrope Puppine.—Every celebrated cook, 
writes Mrs. Bowman, in her useful manual, has 
his own version of the universally-admired Nes- 
selrode pudding; but in all its varied forms the 
component parts are the same, the principal ingre- 
dients being chestnuts. Blanch three or four 
dozen good chestnuts, leaving them in boiling 
water till tender; pound them in a mortar with a 
pod of vanilla, a pound of sugar, and a glass of 
maraschino; stir this into a quart of thin cream or 
new milk, and beat up well with the yelks of ten 
eggs; stir this over the fire till it thickens to a 
custard, then freeze it in a freezing-pail to the 
firmness of iced cream; stone two ounces of raisins, 
shred two ounces of candied citron, and add to 
these two ounces of currants; pour over them a 
quarter of a pint of maraschino, and leave them 
for twelve hours; then mix them with the pudding, 
adding half a pound of sugar reduced to sirup, 
and beat into the whites of six eggs; whipped to 
solid froth with one pint of whipped cream; mould 
the pudding; freeze it, and turn out when needed. 
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FASHIONS. 

One who has seen some of the fall bonnets re- 
cently made in Paris, says :— Very narrow bon- 
nets of the fanchon form are still likely to prevail. 
One I saw was of fine rice straw, trimmed with 
black velvet, and with a pale pink rose at the side; 
another was a fancy straw, with a bouillonné of 
sapphire velvet across the top, in which trembled 
a straw lily-of-the-valley sprinkled over with steel 
beads, blue gros-grain strings. All the new au- 
tumn bonnets that have come under my notice 
are very high in front, and, without exception, 
they have strings to them. Feathers and aigrettes 
are the favorite trimmings. There is a new au- 
tumn hat made of gray felt, and ealled ‘Mare- 
chale ;’ it is bound with gray velvet, and orna- 
mented with a tuft of feathers; its crown is low, 


GRECIAN BEND—EVENING DRESS. 


For the amusement of the sensible portion of 
our lady readers, we give two representations of 
the “Grecian Bend,” as exhibited at many of our 
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TOILETTEH AND WORK TABLE. 
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and the brim but slightly turned up, but it is very 
graceful in effect.” 

Coats of all styles are worn. There seems to be 
no prevailing fashion. The long pelisse is warm, 
and will doubtless be in great favor. Heavy win- 
ter suits will be made of cloth, and variously 
trimmed. The walking-dress seems to be deter- 
mined upon as a settled fashion, and if sensibly 
constructed is a very becoming dress. Skirts are 
now only gored in front, and on the sides. The 
three back widths are made full and straight, 
and gathered so as to stand out as much ag pos- 
sible. This is called, made “ en paniers.” 

Long trains are worn for evening costumes, 
though there is a middle fashion of moderate skirt 
which obtains very much among all classes, par- 
ticularly among middle-aged and elderly ladies, 
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GRECIAN BEND—WALKING DRESS. 





watering-places this season, and occasionally see? 
in the street and at evening parties. 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE, 315 





HOUSEWIFE’S APRON. 
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Many housewives employ an hour or two every 
morning in seeing after and regulating their house- 
hold concerns, when such little businesses, as dust- 
ing china, books, &c., are pursued. When such 
notable employments are going on, it is as well to 
puton an apron, and our engraving illustrates a 
very useful one for the purpose. It is made of 
tither white linen or brown holland; the large 
pocket in front is braided with two widths of 
braid; the band is also braided. It fastens at the 
back with a bow of ribbon; the pocket is large, 
and capable of holding a variety of objects. 
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PANIER APRON. 





Black silk made with a round apron and a pufied 
ue or panier behind, joined at the bottom with 
’Tosette and sash ends; rosette at the side on the 
eam; trimming of guipure lace with rich gimp 
heading, 
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SUIT FOR ALITTLE BOY FIVE YEARS OLD. 
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CORNER SHELVES WITH CONE BORDER. 





























Materials.—Fir cones, acorns, chestnuts., etc, two 
flat pieces of wood, pasteboard, marble paper, glue, 
and brown cord. 


These hanging shelves consist of two flat pieces 
of wood cut in a rectangular form, having two equal 
straight sides, and rounded off in the front. The 
upper surface of each board is covered with brown 
marble paper, which must also be gummed over 
the side edges. Thick pasteboard must be glued on 


to the front rounding, as a ground for the Mosaic 
work, with a gradual point rising full high in the 
front middle, and entirely covered with marble 
paper so glued on to the wooden shelf that the 
straight upper edge of the pasteboard part stands 
out a little beyond the wood. When the glue is 
quite dry, and the holes are bored in the hinder 
middle and at the sides for the cords, commence 
the mosaic work as follows :— 

Procure some very large well-grown fir-cones, 
and take off the separate leaves with the brown 
scale, and cut them so that they all measure 
third of an inch in length. With these leaves the 
foundation of the whole is laid, and they are 
placed close to each other, and fastened with 
glue. 

The first line is placed round the outer 
edge of the pasteboard, the leaves extending 
alittle beyond. The first and 
second lines are arranged as 
clearly shown in the engray- 
ing; then a few separate leaves 
are placed at the under point, 
and after this fill up the middle 
space. The upper shelf in our 
_ model isornamented with large 
K4 acorns and small but perfect 
cones. 

The under shelf has in the 
middle large cones, on both 
sides single chestnuts with 
beach-nut shells between them, 
like pretty little flowers. Each 
separate part must be well 
glued. Very fine and even 
cones must be selected for 
the tassels hanging from the 
under point of each shelf, 
and a hole must be bored in 
the upper middle to pass 4 
wire through, the two ends of 
which are joined to form an 
eye; and a corresponding wire 
hook must be fastened to the 
point of the mosaic edge. In 
like manner the fir-cone tassels attached to the 
thick brown cords are formed and furnished with 
wire eyes, and the upper part of a cone forms the 
middle rosette at the end of the cord. When the 
whole is finished, and quite dry, take a large, fine 
brush and paint the mosaic work all over with 
furniture varnish. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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fag Ace Question. A PLEA For CartstIAN Union. By 

Alfred Nevin, D.D. Philadelphia: William Flint. 

Undoubtedly, Christian union, such as the au- 
thor pleads for—a union of all such as love Christ, 
isa thing to be most earnestly desired and prayed 
for. Christian denominations, in times past, have 
been too much engaged in wrangling among them- 
selves about some particular form of worship, or 
minor doctrine of belief, and have forgotten the 
higher matters which involve the salvation of the 
world. It would seem as though there is in these 
days a general indication among all Christian 
bodies, which looks toward somes more universal 
communion than ever has been before. Surely, 
all those who sit at the common Table of our Lord, 
may, and should find in him a unity of love which 
should bind them together, with a tie which the 
power of denominational difference cannot break. 
Our StanparD-BearerR.—Lire oF Grant. By Oliver Optic. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Grant AND Courax. By Charles A. Phelps. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

Lives of Grant, since the opening of the cam- 
paign, have flooded the country. We have now 
before the American public, “The Life of Grant” 
in almost every shape that-it is possible to present 
it. From the pen of his father—from his generals, 
his captains, his admirers in political and private 
life. Every incident of his whole life, within the 
memory of friend or relative, has been raked over 
to furnish the material of a book to gratify the 
restless seeking of the public for some new thing 
regarding its fuvorite general. Grant’s own reti- 
cence regarding himself, and the comparative ob- 
seurity of his previous life, help the sale of these 
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works, as the people can gratify their curiosity in 
no other way. 

The first of the two now before us, is a capitally 
well-written life of the hero, designed more espe- 
cially for young people, but interesting to all. 

The latter—“ Grant and Colfax’”’—is more essen- 
tially a campaign document, containing sketches 
of the lives of the Republican candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency. Both are well 
written and possessed of great interest. Both 
these men have a fame, and regard in the nation at 
large, far beyond mere partizan feeling, and when 
the heat of strife is passed, all may read, without 
bitterness, and with much profit, the lives of these 
two prominent Americans—Grant and Colfax. 


TALK witH A CaILD’ oN THE BeatitupEes. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1. 

To those who have had religious experience, and 
that opening of the spiritual degree of life which 
comes of atrue obedience to Divine laws, this little 
book will provea helper andacomforter. Sunday- 
schoolteachers, who are trying tolead children under 
their care into a knowledge of God in Scripture, 
will find in these “ Talks with a Child on the Beati- 
tudes,” illustrations new, we think, to most of 
them, yet clear to reason and spiritual insight, 
harmonizing alike with the Word and works of 
God. Pure, and tender, and holy states must fall, 
it seems to us, upon every one who reads this 
book with a heart uplifted, and an ear hearkening 
for the words of Him who spake, two thousand 
years ago, as never man spake, and who still 
speaks to the disciples who go up to Him in the 
Mountain of Beatitudes. 


————— SV 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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OLD TIMES. 

HERE is a large class of people in the world, 
who manage to keep, like poor Launce’s dog, 
in @ state of chronic snarl. Such people’s normal 
function seems to be that of grumbling. They are 
out of their native element when they are not find- 
ing fault with their own kind, with the world in 
general; and, of course, in an indirect way, with 
the God who made it. What a large pity and 

patience He must haye to bear with them. 

These grumblers will maintain that the world 
has made no real progress from the beginning ; 
for what is all material prosperity, what all ad- 
Vanee in arts, sciences, philosophies, if there be 
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not a corresponding growth in that which is of far 
more consequence, the heart and soul. 

If knowledge and wisdom do not make a man 
better, they certainly make him worse; and the 
same rule applies to individuals and nations. All 


2 the culture, all the progress of this “ waning nine- 


teenth century,” have been a fool’s chase, a vanity 
and a madness, if the world owns to-day no finer 
moral susceptibility, no tenderer conscience, no 
larger heart; and in that case we might well rea- 
son with the skeptic, “that the experiment of this 
planet had proved a miserable failure, and the 
sooner it was swept into chaos, the better for all 
concerned.” 
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But have the grumblers the right of it? Has 
this poor, old, hard-pressed world been stumbling 
from bad to worse, and have we all nothing better 
for it at last, than to plunge into one great Slough 
of Despond? If these fault-finders could only be 
set back three hundred years from this very day, 
and compelled to take their part in the good old, 
robust, merry times, after which they are con- 
stantly hankering, they would have a salutary 
lesson. 

Let us see what they were doing in those blessed 
days—to go back no farther than three hundred 
years—when the dawn of the Reformation was 
rolling away the thick darkness of the. Middle 
Ages from the face of the earth. 

It is true the fires had gone out at Smithfield, 
but autos-da-fe were crackling lurid and awful on 
the continent. It is true that the light of the 
coming day shone fair on the hill-tops in Ger- 
many and England, but the Netherlands lay wasted 
by fire, and deluged in blood, in the iron grasp of 
Spain; and France was just taking breath after 
her Saint Bartholomew massacre, and other coun- 
tries were burning their noblest men and women, 
or chaining them to the galleys, or racking them to 
death in the dungeons of “the Inquisition.” 

Why, men are more merciful to wild beasts now, 
than they were to their kind in the good old times, 
which the grumblers are forever vaunting. 

Look at the fairest and freest portions of the 
earth; at the lands where, at least, many bands of 
superstition and fanaticism had been broken, and 
the young life of a new freedom was beating strong 
at the heart of the nation ! 

Men went to prison and block for daring to 
avow opinions which every man holds to-day with 
the same freedom that he draws his breath. They 
were set in the stocks, and dragged at the cart’s- 
tail; they were branded and mutilated for daring 
to worship God after their consciences, and not as 
monarch and minister ordained. 

The press was muzzled; almost every right was 
denied the common people, and these were held in 
a bondage hardly better than slavery, and regarded 
by their rulers of scarcely more consequence than 
droves of cattle. 

How much hardness, and coarseness, and cruelty, 
one finds in every social condition of those times, 
which are held up to us as so fair and peaceful, 
and happy—so much better than the miserable 
times on which ourselves have fallen! 

Probably of all the anointed monarchs of that 
day, who believed that they held crown and sceptre 
direct from God, the truest and noblest was the 
virgin queen, who sat on the throne of England; 
and yet this woman could ride to church with a 
poor brute following her, that, when God’s worship 
was over, one of His creatures, should for her sake 
be tormented. Wherever she went, animal agony 
made a part of her entertainment. And she was 
the sovereign lady of the noblest, freest, most en- 
lightened people on the globe! 
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In the latter years of her reign, which, in many 
respects, were the quietest and most glorious, exe. 
cutions for theft and robbery were as many as four 
hundred a year! Happy old times, indeed! Then 
slip down a century to the time of James the See. 
ond and the Prince of Orange. 

Why, people must be now on the earth who 
have spoken with those who were alive in those 
reigns. Yet the last victim who was burned at 
the stake in “merrie England,” was Elizabeth 
Gaunt, a poor woman, who, for human pity, 
had granted shelter to persons obnoxious to the 
government. And this woman’s burning, for 
which he was directly responsible, would seem 
the foulest stain in the foul record of the last of the 
Stuarts; but then one remembers Alice Lisle, and 
the circuits of Jeffreys, and the persecutions in 
Scotland. And did not every village-green hare, 
in those days, its whipping-post? And did not 
every man, who expressed his own honest convic. 
tions on a great variety of subjects, social, political, 
religious, stand a strong chance of “ having his 
back flayed, and his ears cropped?” Happy times, 
indeed! 

Those were better days which came in with the 
Prince of Orange; but see, even at that late time, 
how little fine, moral sensibility there was, how 
low a standard of integrity among the splendid 
and gracious cavaliers who formed his court, It 
was little excuse for them, that they had been 
educated twenty years before, in the poisonous 
atmosphere that came in with Charles the Second, 
when he brought his handsome face, his stately 
figure, his mean soul, and his bad heart, back to 
England at the Restoration. 

Do you think men, the common-place, practical, 
unpoetical men of our own time, would dare to 
stand up among their peers, and tell such a story 
as the Duke of Leeds told in parliament, when he 
wag accused of corruption; a story of falsehood 
and bad faith, such as even in this day of greedy 
and venal politicians would follow the doer, a scorn 
and a by-word to the end of his life. Yet there are 
plenty of people who declare solemnly, that there 
is not one honest politician in our land, nor one 
man in our Congress, with clean hands and sound 
heart, not one who has not his price! Of course, 
the saying these things does not make the fact. 
Still, if the grumbling were only a negative thing, 
if it did no real harm, why it could be borne like a 
great many small evils. But it does positive harm. 
Grumbling makes the world worse. It poisons 
with doubt and suspicion the minds and faith of 
the young. 

It there be no divine integrity in the world— 
no honor that cannot be bought—no faith that is 
dearer than life—what is the use of high aspira- 
tions and ideals? They, too, must follow the 
course of all things. The standard of political, 
commercial, social morality must regulate every 
one’s conduct, and the rest will serve fora parson’s 
sermon, or an author’s story, or an old wife’s tale. 
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EDITORS’ 


ters worse. At the best all know they are bad 
enough. There is no use in crying a false peace, 
or in proclaiming a truce to the battle that each 
one must fight for himself, single-handed—the 
battle of good and evil. 

God knows His world is still very bad; that sin, 
ignorance, weakness, work their awful misery on 
every side; but I think that He who keeps His 
long-loving watch above it, has hope for it, sees 
that the bloom across each ripening century grows 
fairer and broader; and that through all the 
tumult, the strife, the sin and sorrow, He hears 
winding the still, small voice of the chorus grow- 
ing louder and louder with the gathering years, 
ushering in His kingdom of peace and love that 


shall be. Vv. 8. T. 
a 
THE BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING 
MACHINE. 


We take from a cotemporary Magazine the fol- 
lowing communication, written by the author of 
“The Wide Wide World,” giving her experience 
and opinion of the Bartram & Fanton Sewing Ma- 
chine, the one we offer as a premium for subscrib- 
ers to our Magazines. 

“Mr. Epirorn—Does anybody know about the 
Bartram & Fanton Sewing Machine? I did not 
tilla little while ago. Then, attracted by the rich 
promise of what it could do, I went to see it, fell 
in love with it immediately, bought it,and have 
been delighting myself with it ever since. 

“T claim to know something about sewing ma- 
chines. For a dozen years I have used one of 
Grover & Baker’s make, and have had opportunity 
to compare it with one of Wheeler & Wilson’s. 
The result has been a firm conviction that the 
Grover & Baker was surpassed by no other ma- 
chine in the world, and equalled by none that I 
knew. But this new comfort seems to me to have 
some new advantages. 

“In the first place, it is very easy and simple to 
manage—more so than either of the others. There 
is no trouble in setting the needles, or in changing 
the spools; the arrangement for regulating the 
tension is perfectly convenient, and the machine 
runs with great ease and speed. It is a one-thread 
machine—this saves time—while the seam is both 
elastic and strong. At the end of the seam, when 
it is not to be covered by a hem or a binding, it is 
needful to take a stitch or two of fastening; with 
that it is secure. 

“AMl this, to be sure, however pleasant, would 
not, perhaps, warrant a public notice. There is 
more. The machine makes button-holes with great 
ease and dispatch ; the expert can run off sixty in 
anhour. Even I, a novice in the art, can make 
fifty in an afternoon. Every housekeeper will ap- 


Preciate this; there needs only the statement of 


“ Nextythis charming machine gathers and sews 
VOL, Xxxu.—2] 
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on ruffles; puts them on a heading at the same 
instant that they are gathered. Hours of weary 
handwork, loads of patience, are by this made un- 
necessary. The end of your ruffle, with the head- 
ing, is insinuated under the little steel plate, and 
away it goes! gathered and sewed on; fuller or 
less full, as you choose—this being regulated by a 
little arrangement, and slight manipulation, per- 
feetly easy to do. 

“Then, it has an attachment for making eye- 
lets, and another for embroidery. These I have 
Its 
hemmers and cording attachment, and fellers, &c., 
I suppose may be equalled by those of other ma- 
chines. But the machine, for both its common and 
its uncommon operations, has been a delight to me. 
It has been, as I understand, but lately offered for 
sale in New York; and perhaps this word of mine 
may lead somebody else to what has been very 
comfortable and helpful to me this summer. 

“Signed, — 
“Tue AuTHor or THE ‘Wipe Wide Wor.’ 


“The Island, near West Point, August 1868.” 


—_—<Soe— 
“ONCE A MONTH.” 


In this number we give the Prospectus of our 
new magazine, the initial number of which (for 
January, 1869), will be ready by first of December, 
or it may be earlier. 

It will be seen, that our plan embraces a wide 
range, and that we shall have the amplest lite- 
rary resources on which to draw. We intend to 
make “Once a Month,” the most attractive, bril- 
liant, and at the same time, useful and instructive 
magazine for the people, published in the United 
States. It will not have the lightness of a mere 
story magazine, nor the heaviness of our graver 
monthlies, but combine all the more popular and 
desirable features of both; offering to the reader 
the very choicest productions of the best writers 
for periodicals in England and America. 

“Oncz A Montn” will be a square 16mo, of 
rinety-six double-column pages, printed on fine, 
white paper, and published at the low price of $2 
a year; presenting a pleasing novelty in size and 
style that cannot fail to be acceptable to every 
one. It will be cheap and handy, as well as bril- 
liant and readable. 

The first number will contain the opening chap- 
ters of a new serial novel of great power, written 
expressly for this magazine by an American au- 
thor of high ability and wide reputation. We are 
mistaken if it does not cause a sensation in literary 
circles. 

———s 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales, has 
appointed Messrs Wneeter & Witson “ Sewing 
Machine Manufacturers to Her Royal Highness,” 
the only honor of the kind ever conferred upon & 
Sewing Machine house. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

We publish in this number of the “ Home Maaa- 
ZINE,” our Prospectus for next year. It will be 
seen that the programme for 1869 is unusually 
attractive. In every thing that can be desired, we 
shall still aim to make our magazine the best and 
most attractive of its class. 





+> 
OUR PREMIUM PICTURE. 
“Tae ANGEL OF PEACE,” our exquisitely beau- 


tiful premium picture, wins the admiration of all 
who see it. Mr. Godey, of the Lady’s Book, says: 


“Tt is a large and exquisitely beautiful steel en- ( 


graving,” and has “atender and touching grace 


that wins your heart at a glance, and makes you ) 


desire its possession.” 

Remember, that all who send us clubs for 1869, 
will receive a copy of this picture. Make up your 
clubs early, and secure the first and: sharpest im- 
pressions. 


All subscribers to the “Home” for 1869, will ‘ 
be entitled to order a copy of this fine steel engrav- | 
No others can get it for less than $2.50, ( 


ing for $1. 
the price at which it is sold by picture dealers. 
JS See Prospectus, and also advertisement of 
Engraving. 
in oe 
COMMENDATION. 


A clergyman, in renewing the subscription of 


his little daughter for the “ Cur~pREN’s Hour,” / 


says :—“I confess, for reasons I will not name, 
that when I first subscribed for her I did it with 
some misgiving. But I have none now in renew- 
ing the subscription. With a pretty extensive ac- 
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quaintance with children’s magazine and paper lite- ‘ 
rature, both secular and religious, I hesitate not > 


to say, that for adaptedness toa child’s intellect, ° 


the Children’s Hour surpasses them‘all; also, with- ( 
out professing to be distinctively a religious journal, ) 


it is far more religious in its tone than I expected > 
) away from the scene, how much more value and 


to find it. Altogether it is just the thing, unless 
one prefers (which I do not think is best) to con- 
fine his children’s reading exclusively to Sunday- 
school literature. If I were to select one of the 


numerous tributes to the excellence of your maga- ( 


zine to express my own opinion, I would employ 


the language used by the National Intelligencer, as | 


quoted on the cover of the May, 1868, number. 
You are welcome to the dollar. I could not help 
saying thus much.” 

——eo———_ 


THE EFT, OR NEWT. 

This engraving is from a picture by Mr. Le 
Jeune, exhibited a few years ago at the Royal 
Academy. Of the artist, the London Art Journal 
says:—“His real strength lies in his children; 
here he stands without an equal among our living 
school of artists, for truth, beauty and natural ex- 
pression.” Speaking of the picture we have en- 
graved this month, the same Journal says :—“ How 
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the little reptile in the bottle has been captured, 
we cannot undertake to say; though having some 
pretensions to claim a place among the brother. 
hood of the ‘gentle craft,’ we have never yet 
known an Eft rise to the fly, or take a morsel of 
ground bait; but the rod and line held by the ex- 
hibitor of the amphibious creature, indicate that 
the lad has been fishing, and that, somehow or 
other, he has succeeded in obtaining ‘sport’ of akind 
that attracts the wonderment, as well as exciting 
some amount of timidity in the group before him, 
The expression of delight and curiosity of the 
youngest child’s face is equally inimitable. The 
manner in which the whole of the figures are ar- 
ranged, shows a hand skilled in the art of produc. 
ing picturesque effects.” 


—++ — 


THE CANDY-SHOP. 
(See wood-cut.) 


Walking down “ The Ridge” the other evening, 
a locality known by all our citizens to be exceed- 
ingly democratic, and abounding in small shops of 
all kinds, we saw through the window of a low, 
dark building the counterpart of the scene which 
the artist has here laid before us. 

There was the old candy-woman, smiling en- 
ticingly over her counter (a cross candy-vender 


) will never have many customers among the little 


folks), and there was the group of children con- 
sidering the possibilities of a penny. What could 
they get the most of for a cent. Would a sour- 
ball or a mintstick last the longest. How many 
peanuts did she give for a penny, they asked of 
the old lady, and how many gum-drops for the 
same sum, and how big were her penny-cakes of 
maple-sugar. All these considerations, and I don’t 
know how many more, were duly weighed over this 
penny as they had been dozens of times before, I 
doubt not. What investment was at last decided 
upon I did not wait to see, but thought, as I turned 


how much more pleasure there was in the penny 
of childhood than in the millions of maturer 
years. 

sient 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All letters requiring an answer must enclose a 


) stamp. 


J.J. V.N. 
zine for 1860. 

W. S. G. We cannot supply perfect sets of 
Home Magazine for past years. 


We cannot supply the Home Maga- 


————_+e—_—_ 


Ja When lists of subscribers to our different 
Magazines are sent in the same letter, the names 
and addresses for each Magazine should be written 
in different columns, or on separate slips of paper. 
A little care in this matter will ensure correctness 
of entry in our mail-books. 
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BRINGING IN THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
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Dinner Darss —Changeable silk in lavender and green. with bias ruffies shirred 
on with narrow fril short overskirt or tunie tueked up in four places with large 
double knots; sleeves shirred at the top in pufts. tull below, and gathered in with 
a wide frill at the wrist; a ruffle describing a herthe. 

A young lady’s evening dress may be made in this style as follows: Skirt long 
or short of pink silk ruffles. tunie of white tulle festooned with satin bows: low 
pink corsage with a ruffle defining the top, and a high body of tulle with sleeves 
putfed as described. White organdie is graceful, made similarly with fluted frills. 


MME. DEMOREST, 





A nouse dress of stove-colored merino, trimmed with bright areery ie 

ruchings. between puffs carried straight around the skirt: a - ag ein ae 

the upper and lower edge. Bretelles. cuffs and belt of ruching, with a : poate Sad « 

back. and large loops. “Sultane” color trims gray or stone-color actrees te le 
A House dress of changeie es “" pick and green ; oe aeapibing : dl tg 

es of green silk; bows in the corners; 8c 
Hert, Rat oagpid fain belt with a fan and sash ends; the outline of the sleeve 
is broken with a puff and ruffle at the elbow. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


‘POLON ALS RB.” 


ARRANGED BY C. EVEREST. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress. A. p. 1867. bv Lez & Watker, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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DRESS OF BLACK SILK. 


The lower skirt is trimmed with bands of satin stitched with white. The upper skirt is trimmed with two 
satin bands and edged with a narrow fringe. The skirt is open at the side with revers, and laced across with 
cord and tassels. Plain corsage; coat sleeve trimmed to correspond; sash with embroidered ends. 
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